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Why Is a Comedy? 


By EsTHER WILLARD BATES 


Miss Bates is the author of numerous pageants and plays, as well as 
the authoritative text on “The Art of Producing Pageants.” Another 
of her helpful articles, entitled “Writing Religious Drama,” appeared in 


a recent number of THE WRITER. 


URE comedy in drama is free from logic. 
All laws, cause and effect, logic, genuine 


conflict, destiny these stand in abeyance 
before the comic dramatist. His plot devel- 
opment discards all the realities of pain and 
grief and the exigencies of the law, save when 
the latter are summoned with tongue in cheek. 
Inevitability is the law of tragedy; chance is 
the goddess of comedy. Even the long arm of 
coincidence, so dubious in other circum- 
stances, may be used here unchallenged. And 
why? Because the mirth-making mood in- 
stantly disarms whomever it captures. 

Comedy has changed its key with changing 
social conditions. An age characterized by a 
social conscience produces a kinder type than 
did the classic period. It was of the early 
kind that Horace Walpole thought when he 
said, “Life is a comedy to the man who 
thinks; a tragedy to the man who feels.” 
Comedy which is judicial or cerebral in char- 
acter is nearly always satire. Bergson would 
seem to indicate this when he wrote, “Laugh- 
ter is critical and corrective. It is incompati- 
ble with emotion or sympathy with its object. 
In laughter we find the unavowed intention 
to humiliate and consequently correct our 
neighbor.” 


This might be disputed. It is the person 
laughed at who assumes the reproof. The 
laugh points out to him that he is off the 
beaten track — in other words, peculiar. “Get 
back into the gang,” whispers the laugh. 
“Be like the rest of your fellow-men; don’t be 
a freak.” Hence anyone who emerges from 
the lockstep of the group is fair target for the 
comic dramatist. And since few men or 
women fail to drop out of step occasionally, 
material for comedy is universal. 

Merely to be alive has its humorous aspect. 
Here we are, immortal souls, who trailed 
clouds of glory in our infancy, suffering with 
pug noses, colds in the head, and other in- 
dignities. We are probably mildly funny at 
all times, but when we try to be heroic, we 
are richly so. Falstaff, lording the earth as he 
walks along, Don Quixote in Mambrino’s hel- 
met, charging the windmill. 

But modern humor, and especially Amer- 
ican humor, makes allowances while it laughs. 
It is invitingly kind. “You and I are both 
absurd,” it seems to say. “Let’s laugh at our- 
selves, together with the rest of mankind.” 
The day is past when even so gentle a soul as 
Sir Philip Sidney classed physical deformity 
among laughable objects. Old pageants were 
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incomplete without their lunatics. Middle- 
ton’s “Changeling” secured its comic relief 
with scenes in an asylum. But when a luna- 
tic was portrayed in a modern comedy, “The 
Misleading Lady,” he was made both lovable 
and pathetic. Nowadays, then, any human 
material is comic material if it is given the 
right twist, and is not cruel. 

Its scope is infinite. It begins with rude 
mimicry, and proceeds through burlesque, 
farce, high comedy, fantasy, pathos, melo- 
drama, and creeps up to the very heels of 
tragedy. All it requires is perspective. Trag- 
edy looks at things through the close end of 
opera glasses and sees them big. Comedy 
peers through the far end, with detachment. 
The same situation can be used for both; as, 
for instance, “Enoch Arden” and “Too Many 
Husbands.” In the latter, a post-war comedy, 
the fun appeared when the heroine, who had 
married recklessly twice when her successive 
husbands were reported missing, is living with 
her third when the two former ones turn up. 
Instead of fighting over her, the three men 
try to outvie one another in endeavors to hand 
her over. Infidelity is not funny in itself; it 
is a dense tragedy in “Othello,” but lightly 
treated in French comedy is the source of 
many delightful situations and lines — for 
example, the lover who complains his mistress 
has been unfaithful to him on account of her 
husband. Gossip is treated tragically in the 
Spanish play, “El Gran Galeoto,” and lightly 
in Lady Gregory’s “Spreading the News.” 
Inactivity is tragic in “Hamlet” but purest 
light comedy in “The Mollusc.” The death 
of a relative, providing the relative is suffi- 
ciently rich and distant, has started the plot 
for more than one rollicking comedy. 

Plot in comedy is more independent of the 
characters than the plot in either a tragedy 
or a serious play. In farce the characters 
need be little more than puppets. As in real 
life, mishaps occur out of a clear sky. Acci- 
dent and chance may be used freely. Be- 
cause of this angle, comic relief is used for 
contrast, against the seriousness of the main 
plot. 
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Plot may be the result of misconceptions, 
mistakes, and comic disappointments, arising 
from the weakness, ignorance, or sheer inno- 
cence of the victim. The last of these three 
situations is a firm favorite with Charlie 
Chaplin. The victim alone may be to blame, 
or the disaster brought about by some arch 
intriguer. Each character may betray the 
other and the whole fall down like a house of 
cards. Where struggle ensues, the hero 
doesn’t put up much of a fight; he humor- 
ously succumbs. His overthrow has been art- 
fully prearranged and he mustn’t disappoint 
his audience. The prearrangement, however, 
must be ingenious and unexpected, or it falls 
flat. Nowadays a skilfully concealed dénoue- 
ment must needs be invented to follow close 
upon the heels of the failure of the expected 
dénouement to develop. An obvious ending in- 
variably produces among the audience what 
the director knows as “the reach for the hat.” 

The outcome of a comic plot has been com- 
pared to a lock. In drama, ultimately the 
key is inserted and the door is opened. In 
comedy, the lock is picked. 

The chief element of humor is incongruity. 
Following this come surprise, contrast, spon- 
taneity, appropriateness and inappropriate- 
ness, repetition, and what Henry James used 
to call “the element of recognition.” Incon- 
gruity, however, is the basic cause of laugh- 
ter nine times out of ten. 

The first comic use of incongruity must 
have been visual. We have it still in the 
painted grin upon the face of Harlequin bal- 
anced by the look of absurd anxiety which 
his high arched eyebrows confer. The large 
hat falling over the small man’s ears; Mont- 
gomery and Stone; Charlie Chaplin’s shoes; 
Sancho riding his donkey beside Don Quixote 
on the gaunt Rosinante. Miss Woodbridge 
says that the incongruity may be physical or 
conceptual, or both; it may exist in time or 
space, or both, and according as it is one or 
the other of these, there results one or another 
variety of comic effects. As, for instance, the 
three cross-eyed men before a judge. The 
first one says, “I didn’t do it,” and the judge, 
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looking at the second, replies, “I didn’t speak 
to you,” and the third plaintively pipes up 
with, “I didn’t say anything.” Based on this 
principle is the picture in Punch where a rac- 
ing motor cyclist streams across the page with 
an empty trailer behind him. The legend be- 
neath reads, “All right behind, Aunt Carrie?”’ 

Concerning this principle of incongruity is 
the statement that there can be no humor in 
heaven because, being a perfect state, there 
can be no incongruity there. 

Conceptual incongruity, Miss Woodbridge 
goes on to say, occurs in the various forms of 
wit, such as puns, double meanings, irony, 
hyperbole, and Charles Lamb’s question to 
the servant carrying a roasted hare, “Is that 
your own hare or a wig?” The incongruity is 
perceptual when a man goes to sit in a chair 
and sits on his own hat. 

Of the perceptual type of incongruity is the 
conclusion which Leach, the scenario writer 
in “Dulcy,” gives in his recital of his scenario, 
— “And to keep the symbolism to the end, 
just as Jack kisses Coralie there in Chicago, 
Marc Antony is shown kissing Cleopatra in 
Ancient Egypt, and George Washington kiss- 
ing Martha Washington at Mount Vernon.” 

The humor of Clare Kummer seems based 
on a delicate preposterousness. There was 
the daughter whose father had been ruined. 
She was asked, “Have you told any one?”’ 
“Not a soul!” she cried. “Only a few intimate 
friends.” And in her delightful whimsey, “The 
Robbery,” there was Edie, aged nineteen, who, 
when the burglar had stolen the silverware, 
did so hate to think of all the little burglars 
eating out of Aunt Agatha’s spoons. 

There is incongruity running through most 
of Shakespeare’s comedy. Falstaff turns to 
the hostess when she is overcome with laugh- 
ter at his mimicry, saying, “Weep not, sweet 
queen, for trickling tears are vain.” And after 
the horror of Duncan’s murder the drunken 
porter holds out his hand for a tip, with “Pray 
you, remember the porter.” Launcelot Gobbo 
in his sturdy youth mimics his old father and 
lards his own sturdy speech with pennyworths 
of Latinity. 
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It is incongruity which the stage director 
plants. The old lady absentmindedly fans 
herself with a pair of rubbers. The man in 
a hurry stammers. The growing boy’s voice 
changes suddenly. The nearsighted man bows 
to his own reflection in the glass. The digni- 
fied man is tripped up. The country man sits 
down in an unexpectedly deep-cushioned chair. 
And so on. 

These are ancient devices. The same 
method applied to the newest fads and fan- 
cies catches the house. Big business methods 
now come in for comic touches, such as the 
elaborate application blank for a pencil in 
“Beggar on Horseback.” Apartment house 
scenes are enlivened by a banging radiator 
pipe. Dulcy rattles the waxed paper end- 
lessly in her candy box. Amid magnificent 
surroundings Barrie’s Cinderella slips a hasty 
quarter in the gas meter when the ball room 
lights are lowered. The permutations and 
combinations of incongruities are endless. 

Another element of comedy is repetition. 
A peculiarly foolish blunder indicating a 
vapid mind is broadly funny at first, then 
more and more so until the audience help- 
lessly dissolves in tears and laughter. Fame 
has not yet forgotten Cohan’s “The Tavern” 
with its line, “What’s all this shootin’ for?” 
There was.a play beloved of a generation ago, 
where a father meets his son in a forbidden 
ball room. The son boldly pretends to be an 
entire stranger, and the bewildered father foi- 
lows him about the stage through the scene, 
staring and muttering to himself, “God! What 
a likeness!” 

The repetition of some characteristic bit of 
illustrative action gains with every instance. 
Grumpy, in Cyril Maude’s play of that name, 
obtained most of his laughs by his inconsis- 
tency —saying one thing and immediately 
doing exactly the opposite. 

Repetition is used again and again as a 
source of comedy throughout the dream scene 
in “Beggar on Horseback.” It is used as 
simple burlesque, as an echo, as a bit of visual 
mockery when the multiplication of ushers, 
butlers, and business men amuses and be- 
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wilders. The repetition of catchwords and 
phrases in the dialogue is so diversified as to 
seem at times almost orchestrated. Both 
Shakespeare and Shaw employ this method. 

Exaggeration is kin to repetition sometimes. 
The same story is told again and again, grow- 
ing with each recital, as Falstaff approached 
his maximum of eleven men in buckram by 
felicitous degrees. The tall story was said to 
be typically American in its application, even 
before the’ days when Paul Bunyan became 
famous. George Kelly’s “Show-Off” is a 
lineal descendant of Mandeville and Prester 
John. When the exaggeration falls again and 
again on our ears as it grows by leaps and 
bounds, like the mango tree of the Indian 
fakir, it is correspondingly funnier, especially 
if it outstrips the inventive foresight of the 
audience in its power to astound. First cousin 
to exaggeration is the lie. Its comedy angles 
are many. Patently told it is funny. The liar 
caught in his own trap is equally funny, and 
the liar lying successfully out of the trap is 
funnier still. Henry Arthur Jones’s “The 
Liars” is a delightful study of this type of 
humor. 

Contrasted with exaggeration is the comedy 
of understatement. Mark Twain is a master 
of both these forms, balancing them against 
each other. His idyllic description of Puss 
Flanagan, “the angel,” ended with “She got 
three dollars a week but she was worth it.” 
“The Connecticut Yankee” is a complete study 
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in ludicrous contrasts. “ ‘Bridgeport?’ said 
I. ‘Camelot,’ said he.” “He, said he was a 
page. ‘Go along,’ said I. ‘You ain’t more 
than a paragraph.’” No wonder this book 
makes a ripe musical comedy a generation 
after its first publication. 

Comedy is, on the whole, a destruction of 
the sense of proportion. Where there is prep- 
aration, the element of surprise comes in. 
With a sudden change, the peripety beloved 
by William Archer, the ludicrous qualities 
stand forth. All comedy relief is based on 
the truism that there is only a step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. When comedy be- 
comes conscious, we have high comedy, as in 
Oscar Wilde. And after all, the emotion in 
comedy is nearly always a counterfeit emo- 
tion. When incongruity becomes absolute 
preposterousness, we have farce, as in Gilbert 
and Sullivan. 

Best of all, comedy is cumulative. The 
comic dramatist’s best ally is the fact that 
each laugh comes more easily than its prede- 
cessor, and lasts longer. But the ally must 
not be depended upon to win the victory. 
The wine must keep its quality, and then the 
gales of laughter pile up, one upon another, 
coming faster and faster. The victory be- 
comes a pursuit and the pursuit a rout, and 
the play a complete success. 


(The second paper on “Why is a Comedy?” will 
take up the securing of comedy through charac- 
terization and dialogue.) 
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Journalism 


By WILLARD GROSVENOR BLEYER 


At the suggestion of the American Library Association, we are very 
glad to print this portion of their new reading course on journalism, 
written by Professor Willard Grosvenor Bleyer, head of the School 
of Journalism at the University of Wisconsin for the past twenty-five 


years. 


YOUNG man or young woman who de- 
sires to take up newspaper work in any 
but the mechanical or business departments 
should, if possible, secure a college education. 
Reporting, copy reading, editorial writing and 
most other forms of journalistic work require 
a broad background of general knowledge and 
often much detailed information in special 
fields. The four years of a college course is 
the shortest time in which to acquire a knowl- 
edge of history, economics, sociology, govern- 
ment and politics, psychology, social psychol- 
ogy, science and literature, such as the jour- 
nalist needs to possess. Two years more 
should be devoted to professional training in 
a school of journalism. Six years spent in 
academic and professional preparation corre- 
sponds to the length of time necessary to pre- 
pare for a career in law or in medicine. If 
financial considerations limit the time of prep- 
aration to four years, two may be spent in 
college and two in a school of journalism. 
High school graduates can secure positions 
as reporters, but, when seeking advancement, 
they may find themselves handicapped in 
competition with college graduates on the 
staff. Large newspapers are now inclined to 
accept only young men and women who have 
had a college education or training in a school 
of journalism. 

Newspaper workers who lack college and 
professional school education may make up 
their deficiencies, in part at least, by sys- 
tematic and extensive reading in psychology, 
social psychology, government and _ politics, 
sociology, economics, history, science and lit- 
erature. 


“Psychology,” as Everett Dean Martin has 
said, “is an attempt to gain a scientific know- 
ledge of human nature.” All journalistic work 
demands a knowledge of our fellow men. In 
order to understand why individuals act as 
they do, the reporter needs to know what the 
psychologists have discovered about the way 
in which persons think and feel and act. He 
must try to understand what goes on in the 
mind of the man or woman who kills, or 
steals, or forges. He should learn how to 
probe the thoughts and motives that lie be- 
hind the actions and utterances of the poli- 
tician and the statesman. 

Then, too, the newspaper writer or editor 
needs to study social psychology to find out 
how persons feel and think and act in crowds, 
groups and communities. Why is it that quiet, 
law-abiding, church-going men, not one of 
whom individually would harm a fellow being, 
sometimes form a mob, batter down the jail 
door and lynch a prisoner? We say that such 
outbreaks are the result of mob psychology. 
Why was it that, in a recent presidential cam- 
paign, tremendous crowds gave to one of the 
candidates ovations as great as any candidate 
has ever received, but that only one of the 
many states in which he spoke gave him its 
electoral vote? In crowds men and women 
feel and think and act in one way; as individ- 
uals they may think and feel and act in quite 
another. 

Since newspapers devote considerable atten- 
tion to government and politics, writers and 
editors should study them, both in theory and 
in practice. Why have great political ma- 
chines grown up in cities like New York, 
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Philadelphia and Chicago? How are they able, 
not only to dominate local government, but 
sometimes to influence nominations for the 
presidency of the United States? Why has 
the primary election failed in many instances 
to accomplish what was expected of it? 
Should the tariff question be taken out of 
partisan politics and placed in the hands of a 
commission of non-partisan experts? Is such 
a, proposal constitutional? What in theory 
and in actual practice are the advantages and 
disadvantages of various forms of municipal 
government, such as the commission plan, the 
city manager method, the mayor and council 
form? These are but a few of the many ques- 
tions of government and politics on which the 
journalist ought to inform himself. 

Many of the most pressing problems of the 
day lie in the field of economics. Writers and 
editors need to understand the theory and 
practice of production, distribution and con- 
sumption, both in the past and in the present. 
Mass production, widespread distribution and 
greatly increased consumption by all classes 
in this country have produced what has been 
aptly called “the second industrial revolution.” 
We often think that the best way to make 
money is to pay as low wages as possible and 
to sell products at the highest possible price. 
But we have discovered that, by paying high 
wages, we increase the buying power of work- 
ers and hence increase consumption, and that 
increased consumption means increased pro- 
duction and greater prosperity. Now we 
know that the lower the price, the greater the 
sales; and the greater the sales, the greater 
the prosperity. The next big problem in 
economics that we must solve—and news- 
paper writers and editors should be among 
those who will help to solve it—is how to 
decrease the difference between the cost of 
producing a commodity and its price to the 
consumer. That is a problem of distribution. 
Why is it that the farmer gets, let us say, fifty 
cents a bushel for his potatoes and the house- 
wife pays the grocer a dollar a bushel for those 
same potatoes, raised only a hundred miles 
away? Why do manufactured articles not in- 
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frequently cost at retail twice what the manu- 
facturer charges for them? Other economic 
problems, such as the tariff, farm relief, un- 
employment insurance, old age pensions, 
freight rates and the redistribution of workers 
thrown out of work by the introduction of 
labor-saving machinery, all demand study by 
the journalist. 

A knowledge of history is likewise essential 
for the reporter and the editor. Present con- 
ditions in society, government and industry 
are the outgrowth of those of the past. His- 
tory enables us to understand and interpret 
the life about us. But we must not confine 
ourselves to the history of this country alone. 
The journalist needs to know the history of 
our diplomatic and commercial relations with 
other nations, the history of the League of 
Nations, the World Court and various forms 
of international codperation. However much 
we as a nation would like to live in splendid 
isolation, we shall never be able to do so. 
By means of rapid transportation and com- 
munication, the nations of the world have 
become next-door neighbors. Unless news- 
paper writers and editors are familiar with 
the history, traditions, sentiments and char- 
acter of other peoples, they cannot interpret 
these things to their readers. The press, more 
than any other single agency, is responsible 
for our understanding or misunderstanding 
of other peoples. When we realize that the 
danger of war is greatly increased by interna- 
tional misunderstandings, the responsibility of 
journalists for maintaining peace will be rec- 
ognized as tremendous. 

Science plays so large a part in modern life 
that no newspaper writer can afford to be 
ignorant of at least the elements of chemistry, 
physics and biology. Scientific research has 
revolutionized manufacturing, agriculture and 
medicine, and significant work is still being 
carried on in laboratories all over the country. 
Journalists must be prepared to explain new 
discoveries and inventions and to show their 
significance and value. This can be done only 
if they have some knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of the sciences. 
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The journalist should also familiarize him- 
self with literature, “the best that is known 
and thought in the world,” in his own and in 
other languages. For a person who lacks a 
reading knowledge of foreign languages, good 
translations are now available of the best 
literature in all tongues. Essays, poetry, 
fiction and drama not only give a deeper in- 
sight into human nature but show how 
thoughts and feelings may best be expressed. 
The reading and the enjoyment of good litera- 
ture furnish inspiration for good writing, and 
good writing is essential to good journalism. 

Finally, newspaper workers must know the 
technique of journalism, the history of the 
newspaper, the ethics of their profession and 
the possible influence of the press. What are 
the peculiarities of the structure and style of 
news stories? How may the methods of fiction 
be applied to the presentation of facts in 
special articles? What are the forms and the 
limitations of headlines? How are corrections 
made in copy reading? What principles are 
followed in making up the various newspaper 
pages? These are but a few of the points of 
journalistic technique that the writer and 
editor must know and must be able to apply 
in his work. 

Because the newspaper is a social institu- 
tion, the journalist should grasp the social 
significance of his work. The food of opinion, 
it has been well said, is the news of the day. 
The success of any form of government, and 
particularly that of a democracy, depends 
upon public opinion. Besides furnishing the 
food of that opinion, the press, through its 
editorials, may help to express, guide and 
form public opinion. How may this best be 
accomplished? Is news of crime, scandal and 
vice a menace or a benefit to society? If im- 
pure, adulterated food is deleterious to our 
physical well-being, what is the effect of im- 
pure, colored and adulterated news as the 
mental food of the community? Should we 
have pure news laws as well as pure food 
laws? The principles, or ethics, of journalism 
bear a vital relation to the welfare of society 
and government. 
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How To SUCCEED IN JOURNALISM 


The first requisite for success in journalism 
is curiosity. You must be curious about 
everything around you. You must be curious 
about persons and what they are thinking and 
feeling and doing. You must be curious about 
events, their causes and their probable re- 
sults. Unless you have such curiosity, you 
can never be a successful newspaper writer 
or editor, or, in fact, a successful writer of 
anything, not of advertisements, not of short 
stories, not of novels, not of plays. All suc- 
cessful writers, great and small, are curious 
about life and give us the results of their 
efforts to find out what is behind the outward 
show of things. 

But curiosity is not enough. You must be 
able to understand what you hear and see, and 
to grasp the significance of persons and of 
events. You should use the knowledge you 
have acquired to comprehend the meaning 
of what is happening. Psychology, sociology, 
government and politics, economics, history, 
science and literature are of little value un- 
less applied to current events and issues. 

Then, too, the journalist must be able to 
select from a mass of events those subjects 
that will interest readers or that can be so 
treated as to interest them. News is usually 
defined as anything timely that is of interest 
or importance to a considerable number of 
persons, and the best news as that which has 
the greatest interest and importance for the 
greatest number. The much vaunted “nose 
for news” with which the true journalist is 
supposed to be born, but which nevertheless 
may be sharpened on the grindstone of ex- 
perience, consists of this ability to select the 
interesting and significant phases of the day’s 
events. 

Ability to think logically is the next req- 
uisite for success. Clear thinking is essential 
to clear writing. Until you have clarified and 
arranged your own thoughts and impressions, 
you cannot make them clear to your readers. 
“Think straight” is the watchword that ought 
to be posted over every writer’s desk. 
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The results of your curiosity, your under- 
standing of the significance of what you hear 
and see, and your clear and logical thinking 
must be embodied in your writing. Success 
in composition depends upon your skill in 
choosing the right words to express exactly 
your ideas and impressions, and upon the ar- 
rangement of those words in the best possible 
order. To have at command as large a vo- 
cabulary as newspaper readers are familiar 
with is vital to successful writing for the 
press. Words, it has been well said, must fit 
ideas as smoothly as a glove. “Whatever one 
wishes to say, there is only one noun to ex- 
press it, only one verb to give it life, only 
one adjective to qualify it,” is a classic bit of 
advice that every writer should heed. Words 
should be arranged in sentences so that their 
relation to each other is evident at a glance, 
and so that the sentences yield their meaning 
with the least mental effort on the part of the 
reader. Newspaper style must be compara- 


tively simple to suit the intelligence of the 


average reader. It ought to conform to the 
generally accepted rules of good usage, for 
newspaper English should be synonymous 
with good English. 


OBTAINING A PosITION ON A NEWSPAPER 


A beginner with little or no experience usu- 
ally enters newspaper work as a reporter. He 
applies for a position to the city editor, who 
has charge of the reporters. A personal inter- 
view is desirable, because newspapers receive 
so many written applications from inexperi- 
enced persons that such letters are likely to 
secure little attention. An inexperienced 
young woman may apply to the city editor for 
a position as reporter or to the society editor 
for a place in her department. Since only a 
few women are employed on the editorial staff 
of the average paper, the openings for inex- 
perienced women are less frequent than those 
for men. 

Reporting affords the best preparation for 
practically all other kinds of journalistic work. 
Copy readers, city editors, news editors, man- 
aging editors and all the executives on a 
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newspaper have usually served an apprentice- 
ship as reporters. Because his work brings 
him into contact with business men and pub- 
lic officials, a reporter is not infrequently 
drawn away from newspaper work to fill a 
position as publicity writer, public relations 
counsel or advertising man. 

Young writers often aspire to be dramatic 
critics and book reviewers. Not much en- 
couragement can be given to such aspirants. 
With motion pictures monopolizing the thea- 
ters the country over, there are very few 
dramatic productions to criticise outside of 
half a dozen large cities. Probably at some 
future time newspapers will decide to give 
serious attention to the reviewing of motion 
pictures, and then there will be opportunities 
for photo-dramatic critics who understand the 
technique of the cinematic art. The openings 
for book reviewers are quite as limited. Be- 
cause of the higher costs of producing books, 
publishers are sending out fewer copies to 
newspapers for reviewing than they once did, 
and most newspapers give little or no space 
to new books. Journalists interested in the 
drama and in books sometimes have oppor- 
tunities to do critical writing for the papers 
on which they are working, but inexperienced 
writers are seldom employed for that purpose 
alone. 

A man or woman who has knowledge and 
experience in some special field, such as busi- 
ness, sports or home economics, may be taken 
on to the staff of a paper as editor in a special 
department, but familiarity with journalistic 
technique is generally a prerequisite for such 
positions. 

Inexperienced young men and women who 
desire to take up work in newspaper advertis- 
ing may apply to the advertising manager for 
a position as a solicitor of display or classified 
advertisements. Experience in selling adver- 
tising space is an invaluable preparation for a 
career in the advertising field. 


FREE LANCE JOURNALISM 


Writers who do not desire to enter news- 
paper work as a vocation may nevertheless 
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contribute to the daily press as free lances. In 
the magazine sections of Saturday and Sun- 
day editions and on the magazine pages of 
daily issues, are published special articles, of 
which some are supplied by regular members 
of the staff, some by newspaper syndicates and 
some by free-lance writers. 

For a writer otherwise employed, the writ- 
ing of special articles affords the best oppor- 
tunity to contribute to newspapers. Many 
news stories whet the reader’s appetite for 
more detailed information than can usually 
be given in the news columns. Editors of 
magazine sections, therefore, undertake to 
satisfy this appetite by printing special arti- 
cles about these subjects. Special occasions, 
such as national holidays, school and college 
commencements, the opening of the hunting 
and fishing season, and anniversaries of vari- 
ous events, are timely subjects for special arti- 
cles. Although timeliness is not absolutely 
essential, it is regarded as a great asset. Some- 
times timely interest can be given to a general 
subject by connecting it with some current 
event or issue. 

Subjects and material for special articles 
may be obtained from five generally available 
sources: (1) newspapers; (2) personal ob- 
servation; (3) personal experience; (4) per- 
sonal interviews; (5) books, pamphlets, pub- 
lic documents, government publications, sci- 
entific and technical periodicals and the 
printed proceedings of learned societies. The 
free-lance writer of special articles, like the 
reporter, must be curious about everything 
that he or she sees and hears and reads. The 
“special-feature eye” sees subjects and ma- 
terial everywhere. 

Some magazines, many trade papers, and 
most agricultural journals also buy special 
articles from free-lance writers. The subject 
matter and the style of articles for such pub- 
lications are determined by the character of 
their readers. All editors are middlemen who 
buy from contributors what they believe their 
readers will like. The best method of dis- 
covering the type of subject and treatment 
that any periodical or newspaper desires is to 
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examine carefully several of its recent issues, 
noting the kind of topics, the length of the 
articles in various departments, the style, the 
number of illustrations and similar details. 
As the editorial policies of periodicals change 
from time to time to meet new conditions, 
constant study of them is necessary. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN COMMUNITY JOURNALISM 


Still another journalistic field is that of the 
weekly papers in the country and in the sub- 
urbs of cities. Although the qualifications es- 
sential for success on these community papers 
are not different from those demanded by 
daily papers, the character of the work de- 
serves separate consideration. City news- 
papers have room for only the most interest- 
ing and significant local news, because they 
give much space to state, national and for- 
eign affairs. Community papers, on the other 
hand, devote most of their attention to local 
news and do not try to compete with the 
dailies in the wider news fields. Success in 
community journalism depends largely on the 
ability to gather community news, and espe- 
cially personal items. Knowing personally 
most of the people of the town, the reporter 
and editor can write sympathetically about 
their joys and their sorrows, in a way that is 
impossible in the impersonal journalism of 
city dailies. Because the editor owns his 
paper, personal journalism, which has all but 
disappeared in the city press, still survives in 
the country. 

The whole staff of a weekly paper consists 
of the editor-owner and one or two assistants. 
Most community papers are connected with a 
profitable job-printing business of which the 
editor-owner is the head. A reporter, accord- 
ingly, may be a solicitor of advertising and of 
job printing, as well as a newsgatherer and a 
writer. Often he edits copy, writes headlines 
and directs the work of the correspondents 
who furnish news of the surrounding commu- 
nities. In the absence of the editor-owner he 
may be called upon to take over the editorship 
of the paper and to write the editorials. Work 
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on a weekly paper, therefore, usually demands 
a great variety of qualifications. 

The most interesting opportunity afforded 
by community journalism is that of acquiring 
part or entire ownership of a paper by a man 
or a woman with a limited amount of money. 
Daily papers capitalized at from hundreds of 
thousands to tens of millions of dollars are 
obviously beyond the reach of all but the rich, 
but small weekly papers may often be pur- 
chased for a few thousand dollars, and an in- 
terest in larger ones may sometimes be se- 
cured for a like sum. Occasionally an owner 
who desires to retire will sell his paper under 
an arrangement by which only a few hundred 
dollars is paid at the time of purchase and the 
remainder in small instalments over a period 
of years. For persons who desire eventually 
to acquire a paper of their own rather than to 
remain salaried employees, the community 
weekly is the best training school. Through 
observation, reading and study a reporter can 
thus familiarize himself with the problems of 


circulation, advertising, publishing and job 


printing. Women, as well as men, have 
proved themselves efficient and successful in 
these capacities. 


THE REWARDS OF JOURNALISM 


If your ambition in life is to become rich, 
don’t plan to be a daily newspaper writer or 
editor. A very few “cub” reporters may, if 
they have business ability, become publishers 
of daily papers, but the overwhelming major- 
ity will remain salaried employees or will 








abandon newspaper work for more lucrative 
vocations, such as publicity or advertising. In 
the weekly field the businesslike editor-owner 
is often able to amass a comfortable fortune. 
Writers and editors may be classed with teach- 
ers, preachers, scientists and authors of signi- 
ficant books. No college professor, no minis- 
ter of the gospel, no school teacher, no man 
of science, no author of anything but “best 
sellers” ever expects to get rich; many of 
them would not know what to do with wealth 
if they possessed it. They are interested in 
ideas, not in dollars and cents. So it is with 
the true journalist. People, events, opinions, 
ideas interest him more than getting rich. He 
is satisfied when he has furnished his readers 
with food for thought, when he has expressed 
and guided their views, when he has helped 
to shape public opinion. Horace Greeley, the 
famous editor of the New York Tribune, look- 
ing back over his thirty years of experience 
in newspaper work, said: 

“An essential element in the truly literary 
or scholarly character is a love of truth for 
truth’s sake. Nothing but this passion for the 
dissemination of sound and true views can 
compensate the editor for his intense and un- 
remitting labor. 

“He who is not conscious of having first 
interpreted events, suggested policies, cor- 
rected long-standing errors, or thrown for- 
ward a more searching light in the path of 
progress, has never tasted the luxury of jour- 
nalism. It is the province of journalism to 
lead and to lead.” 

















What Does the Film Director Want? 


By Mamer Crawrorp 


UITE naturally, every author who 

writes, desires to see the product of his 
brain presented to the public and cordially 
received. It is therefore highly important in 
choosing a subject for picture development 
that it be one to strike a responsive chord. 
Public desires, opinions, and prejudices are 
constantly changing and he who can antici- 
pate the attitude of the public is assured of 
success, providing of course he is happy 
enough to encounter a producer with the same 
amount of foresight. 

Producers, solely interested in the commer- 
cial value of a picture, are ever on the alert 
trying to foresee this elusive spirit of the gen- 
eral mass. Some pictures succeed because 
they strike a temporary fancy or interest and 
have a short life and then fade quickly into 
oblivion because of rapidly shifting fancy. 

The play that has survived through the 
ages (and the motion picture that will have a 
similar good fortune) is the one with a uni- 
versality of topic—a theme that will interest 
humanity in all times. Someone has aptly 
said: “That which is contemporary is only 
temporary, and that which is up-to-date is 
soon out of date.” There is a danger, how- 
ever, in striving to write a story that will 
please a future generation. The author wishes 
to reap the harvest of his effort during his 
lifetime, and he is ever confronted with the 
necessity of pleasing the audience of his own 
time and his own place. Therefore, it is im- 
portant to catch the tempo of the public, 
striving in so doing to strike a note that will 
find a responsive chord in future publics as 
well. Lowell aptly remarks that “Pressure 
of public opinion is like the pressure of the 
atmosphere; you cannot see it, but it is six- 
teen pounds to the square inch all the same.” 

Since the success of a picture depends upon 
the audience, it is advisable for the director to 
consider what is most likely to appeal to these 
spectators. In talking with directors, I have 


often asked the question, “What does the mo- 
tion picture director look for in a story?” 
One of the most satisfying replies is that of 
one of our most successful and highly re- 
spected directors, Edward Sloman: 


“When I read a story as prospective material 
for a production, I instinctively ask myself: 
‘What success-making elements for a picture 
are in this story?’ Now, to answer that ques- 
tion generally, I refer specifically to my re- 
lease ‘His People.’ When I first read the 
original story, the most paramount, the most 
vital thing that struck me was the humanism. 
Its characters were real; real flesh and blood 
people that everyone would recognize. Peo- 
ple who have the same thoughts and feelings, 
the same aches and pains, the same ambitions 
and goodness and vices that you and I and alll 
of us have. In other words, each character 
the embodiment of someone in the audience. 
With characters of their sort it is not difficult 
to work up a motion picture scenario. Such 
as these work out their own destinies —in 
life or in a motion picture. And if ‘His Peo- 
ple’ is successful it is because of this fact; the 
characters are human, they’re real. And I 
believe audiences are more partial to that sort 
of picture —the picture that depicts the real, 
human, simple things of life than they are to 
the sophisticated, blasé, cynical pictures that 
are shown now and then and are labeled as 
‘clever.’ Whenever a story is handed to me to 
produce, I immediately search for that one 
element — humanism. 

“This human element was again present in 
a picture I made from a story of Jack Lon- 
don’s, ‘The Mutiny of the Elsinore.’ A big 
sea story, but human nevertheless. You know 
sailors are just as human as a man who works 
in an office or a department store, or one who 
digs ditches, or builds bridges or writes a play. 
It wasn’t the loves and hates of these men and 
women in this play that made it successful, or 
the great storm and mutiny scenes; the big 
thing that made it ‘get over’ was the humanism 
of these men and women. 

“Read back into the histories of all the great 
men of the world, and you will find that the 
big things of their lives fade into insignificance 
when they are compared with the little things, 
the human, everyday things that happened dur- 
ing their existence. 

“Big sets and big spectacles fill the eye but 
the little things, the human things fill the heart 
and warm it, because they are honest, every- 
day things and you recognize them, because 
they are a part of vou. And when you have 
left the theatre they are still with you.” 
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A keen analysis of the theatre-going public 
was made by Victor Hugo, in respect to the 
spoken drama, and the same may logically 
apply to audiences of the motion picture, 
which has a close kinship to the stage. He 
says: 
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interest, and the mind a lesson in moral phi- 
losophy. Thus we see that the drama is re- 
lated to tragedy in that it depicts passion, and 
to comedy in its delineation of character. The 
drama is the third great form of the art, in- 
cluding linking together and fertilizing the 
other two. Corneille and Moliére would exist 
independently of each other, did not Shake- 








“Three classes of spectators make up what 
is by common consent called the public; in the 
first place, the women; secondly, the thinkers ; 
thirdly, the multitude, properly so-called. What 
the multitude demands almost exclusively in a 
dramatic work, is action; what the women de- 
sire before everything else is passion ; what the 
thinker more especially seeks is delineation of 
character. If these three classes of spectators 
be attentively studied it will be noticed that the 
multitude is so intent upon the action it makes 
very light of characters and passions. The 
women are all so interested in the development 
of the passions, that they give little thought 
to the conception of the characters. As for 
the thinkers, they are so intent upon the char- 
acters, that is to say, the men and women living 
upon the stage, that while they welcome the 
developments of passion as a natural part of 
the dramatic work, they may almost be said to 
be annoyed by the action. In other words, 
what the multitude demands most of all at the 
theatre is excitement, the women emotion, the 
thinkers food for thought. All are equally in 
search of pleasure, but with the first, it is 
pleasure of the eyes; with the second, pleas- 
ure of the heart; with the third, pleasure of 
the mind. Thus it is that we find three dis- 
tinct varieties of plays upon our stage; the one 
vulgar and inferior, the other two noble and 
superior, but each of which supplies a want; 
melodrama for the multitude; for the women, 
tragedy, wherein the passions are analyzed; for 
the thinkers, comedy, wherein mankind is de- 
picted. 

“Every man who seriously considers the 
three classes of spectators we have mentioned, 
must be convinced that all three are right in a 
certain sense. The women are right to de- 
sire to be moved, the thinkers are right to 
desire to be instructed, the multitude does not 
wrong in desiring to be amused. From this 
fact is deduced the law of the drama. In fact, 
the whole purpose of the drama may be stated 
thus: beyond the barrier of fire which is called 
the footlights, and which separates the real 
from the ideal world, to create and present 
upon the stage, under artistic and natural con- 
ditions combined, the characters, these men, 
with passions which develop the one and 
modify the other; and finally, from the con- 
tact of these characters and passions with the 
great laws of the universe, to evolve human 
life, that is to say, the mass of events, great 
and trifling, painful, comic, terrible, which 
afford the heart that pleasure which is called 


speare stand between them giving his left hand 
to Corneille and his right to Moliére. In this 
way the two opposite poles, comedy and trag- 
edy, are brought in contact, and the resultant 
spark is the drama.” 


Since the picture that makes the widest 
and strongest appeal is one with a “heart in- 
terest,” it is a good rule to confine writing 
efforts to themes and dramatic developments 
that rest on such emotions as have the most 
general appeal. The public is ever changing 
in its composite interest. It will be recalled 
that some years ago motion picture patrons 
were crowding theatres that showed the so- 
called “vampire” films. It is an open secret 
in motion picture circles that during that time 
and immediately following, Frank Packard’s 
“Miracle Man” was buffeted about from 
studio to studio without arousing any interest. 
Finally George Loan Tucker bought and pro- 
duced it. The success was instantaneous and 
immediately there was a deluge of “miracle” 
stories which all appealed strongly. But they 
ran their course and public fancy turned to 
the problem of the “jazz” age with the result 
that “flapper” pictures crowded from the 
screen many of the serious dramatic offerings. 
Many of the vampire features, the flapper pic- 
tures, etc., were timely. They reaped their 
harvest and will pass quickly into oblivion. 
A picture like “The Miracle Man,” however, 
will probably live forever, coming back to the 
screen from time to time, and when the art 
progresses beyond that production, the story 
will undoubtedly be filmed again. He is then 
a wise writer who can conceive a story that 
will quicken the public interest of the day, 
and yet will possess those qualities that will 
find fully as cordial a response in years to 
come. The theme may well be considered 
the soul of the story or picture and on it im- 
mortality depends. 
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The 'Plot-Bozler’’ Storiette Contest 


Herewith ends our contest, which was announced in December, 1928, as the result of 
interest in our department of “Plot-Boilers.” The contest has proved unusually popular and 
has brought forth an interesting variety of material. The judges regret that no one story sub- 
mitted for the last month of the contest conformed entirely to their standards, and so it has 
been decided to divide the prize equally between the authors of the two stories which follow. 


THE MYSTERY AT ROSEMONT 
By Hat CorRRELL 


EHIND the great plate glass windows recently 

installed by the Evening News, the equally 
great press roared its daily chant of production, 
sending neatly folded papers at lightning speed 
from its rolls. 

But Abe did not hear the fascinating roar, al- 
though he was near enough to it. In fact, if he had 
been any nearer he would have been through the 
glass, so closely was he pressed against it as he 
stared into the busy room. 

At the far end he could see Tad Larimer busy 
at his desk, and when Tad looked up and laughed 
at something the editor said, Abe shuddered and 
turned sick. 

“Oi, oi!” the youngster muttered. 
laugh when he is a killer already!” 

The knowledge that the handsome scoutmaster, 
the most liked young man in Rosemont, was a 
killer had turned the world dark to Abe, the only 
one in town who knew the horrible secret. 

It was that knowledge that had caused him to 
sit listlessly in school and to turn away from the 
sorrel soup at noon, much to his mother’s perturba- 
tion. It was that knowledge which now kept his 
pale face pressed against the glass. He must 
watch! Tad might start killing at any time! 

It is tragedy when a boy’s love for an elder is 
shattered by a disgraceful disclosure, and such a 
calamity had befallen Abe. In fact, the calamity 
was now in his pocket, clutched in a feverish hand. 

Tad put on his coat and approached the street 
door, upon which Abe hurriedly drew back and 
slipped into the alley. Abe watched the young man 
swing jauntily down the street with pleasant greet- 
ings for his many friends; then he followed, turn- 
ing in at his father’s small place of business and 
seeking seclusion in his own private workroom in 
the basement. 

_There he buried his face in his arms and gave 
himself to thought — such thought as might have 
distressed a man. After a long time he drew from 
his pocket the slip of paper he had seen Tad drop 
that morning —the paper which he had not had 
time to return to Tad—the paper which bore 
words that now were seared into Abe’s brain. He 
glanced at them again, reading aloud softly. 

“Kill Lufberry, Adamson, Jeff McIntosh, and 
Miller brothers.” 

Kill — kill — kill! That was the only word Abe 
had seen in his books that day, and it was that 
word which had drowned the roar of the press. 


“He should 


Tad was going to kill kindly Mr. Luiberry, the 
jeweler, and Mr. Adamson, the confectioner, and 
Mr. Jeff McIntosh, the hardware dealer, and the 
Miller brothers, the garagemen. Tad was going to 
do this! Tad, who only last Saturday had taken 
the whole gang for a hike and a swim! Tears 
came to Abe’s eyes. 

That night he tossed wakefully on his bed, star- 
ing back at the bold-faced moon that peered in- 
quisitively in at him. The clock in the Catholic 
church tower struck twelve, then one, and still 
Abe was awake. But by that time he had conceived 
an idea. He listened to the noisy puffs which in- 
dicated that his father slept peacefully and the 
gentle snores that came from his mother. All was 
safe. 

With infinite caution, Abe dressed and crept 
down to his father’s desk in the store and felt 
around for a pad of scratch paper. With that, a 
pencil, and his flashlight, he went to his bench in 
the basement, there to print several notes very 
laboriously. Abe had no envelopes, but what mat- 
ter? The message was the thing. He folded the 
notes carefully and thrust them into his pocket, 
after which he softly left the building and slunk 
along the alley that led to the edge of town, where 
Mr. Adamson lived. 

All was silent in that vicinity. Not even a dog 
barked, but the moon still stared inquisitively at 
the frightened boy. With bated breath, Abe crept 
to the front door and thrust one of his notes un- 
der it; then he scampered wih hard-beating heart to 
the cover of the lilac bushes. 

Next came a visit to the home of one of the 
Millers, and to that of Mr. Lufberry, at each of 
which a note was left. 

Delighted at his success, Abe trotted down Lo- 
cust Street toward the McIntosh home, only to 
come to a frightened halt when he saw his friend 
the constable sauntering along under an arc light. 

“Aie!” he breathed, drawing back step by step 
until it was safe to run. “What would Mr. Malone 
say if he saw me! I must wait for these others, 
I guess.” 

It was perhaps just as well that he did, for the 
notes he had succeeded in delivering brought con- 
sternation to the quiet community when they were 
discovered in the morning. 

The first was found by Mr. Lufberry as he left 
home for his store. His wife stood at his elbow 
when he opened the note and read it with him. 
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“Deer sir,” it said, “don’t go away from your 
house for you are going to be killed.” 

The man heard a gasp and turned just in time to 
catch the fainting form of his wife. 

“Anna! Anna!” he cried. “It’s all right. It 
doesn’t mean anything!” 

At a distance from this scene Joseph Miller 
found his warning. Muttering angrily, he strode 
down the street with it, meeting Mr. Adamson as 
he went. 

“What's the excitement, Joe?” inquired the con- 
fectioner. “You seem all upset about something.” 

“Upset! Upset!” snarled Mr. Miller, thrusting 
his note toward the other. “Upset? Why not? 
Look what some fool put under my door last night.” 

“And look what I found under mine!” 

Speechlessly they gazed from the identical notes 
to each other for a few moments. 

“Sa-a-y,” exclaimed the garageman 
fully, “what do you think of that? Eh?” 

“Do you suppose, Joe,” suggested Mr. Adam- 
son, “that those racketeers from the city are trying 
anything out here in Rosemont? But look there,” 
he pointed, “Doctor Pratt going into Lufberry’s. 
Wonder what’s wrong.” 

In a neighborly spirit they paused to inquire, 
learning in a few minutes about the jeweler’s warn- 
ing. 

“T tell you, fellows,” said Mr. Miller, “there may 
be something in this, after all. Maybe we’d better 
talk to the Chief about it.” 

Together they went to the police station, where 
they laid their notes side by side, leaving them with 
the Chief for consideration and such action as 
might be required. 

At noon, while the hardware dealer was at lunch, 
a note was placed in a conspicuous place on his 
counter, and about four o’clock Fred Miller found 
one on the steering wheel of his car, which he had 
left standing in front of the junior high school. 

The men and their friends met for a consultation 
in the police station that evening, where many sug- 
gestions were offered in explanation of the affair. 
It was finally decided that some gang of crooks 
plotted against these leading business men of the 
community, and it was the unanimous opinion of 
the gathering that the police force should be in- 
creased until it was believed that the plot had died. 

Every evening thereafter a group of men gath- 
ered to inquire what progress had been made in 
the effort to apprehend the guilty parties. Business 
men, laborers, educators —all classes in the little 
town showed an intense interest in the matter. 
Men and women stopped to inquire, and sometimes 
even the older boys and girls hung around the out- 
skirts of the group listening. 

Abe was one o 3 thus hung around when Tad 
Larimer breezily joined the group. Tad stood 
shoulder to shoulder with the jeweler and looked 
at one of the notes which the Chief was showing. 
Close beside him was Professor Armitage of the 
junior high school. 

“The bird who wrote that was a great speller, 
I'd say,” laughingly commented Tad. “D-e-e-r 
sir!” He spelled it. 

The professor glanced sharply at him and then 
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at the note. He smiled sourly. 
hard for him to smile. 

“That would be bad enough for Abe Abram- 
owsky,” he said. “He always spells it that way.” 

Strange, isn’t it, how the same thought will 
strike several people at once following a seemingly 
innocent remark? It was that way in the group 
before the Chief of Police. 

Abe Abramowsky. A boy. It was a boy’s spel- 
ling. It looked like a boy’s joke. Could it be — 

The sound of hurrying feet caused the men to 
turn to see Abe flying up the street. 

“There’s Abe, now,’ exclaimed Tad. 

“Get him, Tad! Catch him!” 

Side by side Tad and Constable Malone raced 
after the boy. Through the dusk the chase carried 
them toward the fields surrounding the town. 

“Abe,” shouted Tad. “Hi, Abe! Wait!” 

Wait? Abe blazed with wrath. Wait! Wait 
for that killer to catch him and drag him back to 
the police station? He increased his speed. 

Behind him the trained feet of the scoutmaster 
gained yard by yard. Nearer, nearer — nearer. 
Abe heard them. 

“Ah-h! Got you!” 

Tad’s hand closed on the skinny shoulder and 
held it tightly. He was barely warmed up, but 
Abe gasped for breath, being choked with emotion 
and exhaustion. 

“Come on, Abe,” said the scoutmaster kindly. 
“The Chief wants to ask you some questions.” 

Abe panted for breath, and when he spoke his 
words were separated by gasps. Tears rolled down 
his cheeks. Great stuff, this, being caught and 
carried before the Chief by the killer himself! 

“You listen to me,” Abe panted, thrusting his 
fist into his eye. “You take me back there and I'll 
tell what I know—mind that! I should maybe 
keep my mouth shut and let you do a thing like 
that !” 

Tad stared down at him, and questioned him, but 
Abe would say nothing more than to repeat his 
threat. 

In the station the group had increased in size, 
now including the Methodist minister, Dr. Pratt, 
and Mr. Zell, the owner of the News. They stared 
silently at.the little prisoner as he stood before 
the Chief with defiant manner. 

“Look here, Abe,” said the Chief, “do you know 
anything about these notes?” 

Abe stared at them stolidly until Tad spoke. 

“Come on, Abe. Be a good scout. Tell the Chief 
if you know anything.” 

Abe swung on him viciously, his eyes blazing. 

“Yeah. You should say that to me! Who gets it 
in the neck if I tell? Huh?” 

“Blessed if I know, Abe,” grinned Tad. “That's 
what we are trying to find out. Come on, speak 


it was always 


“All right,” cried Abe. “You tell me that, then 
I should do it! But mind you, Tad Lar-i-mer,” his 
voice broke in sorrow for the formerly beloved 
young man, “mind — you, I didn’t want to tell ’em 
that it was you that was going to kill —’em!” 


The Chief’s yoice broke the stunned silence 
which followed the startling words. He turned Abe 
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to face him. “Look here, Abe,” he said sternly, 
“what do you mean? Are you crazy?” 

Crazy? That was adding insult to injury. 

“Crasey, he says to me!” shrilled Abe in indigna- 
tion. “No, I’m not crasey! And look at that if 
you don’t believe me!” 

He thrust his worn memorandum before the 
Chief’s eyes, permitting him to read — 

“Kill Lufberry, Adamson, Jeff McIntosh, and 
Miller Brothers.” 

Tad snatched the paper and then howled with 
laughter. 

“Boss!” he motioned 
“Boss — look at this!” 

The publisher elbowed his way forward, and 
together they read and laughed until the Chief 
sternly inquired for an explanation. 

Tad wiped his eyes to obey. 

“Listen, Chief,” he said when he could command 
his voice. “In a printing office when you cut some 
one’s name from the subscription list or cut out 
their advertisement, you ‘kill’ them. Understand?” 

The Chief nodded. Abe clutched the desk, sud- 
denly weak —not with fear but with relief. He 
was beginning to uriderstand. 

Tad continued. 

“We are going to kill these advertisements in 
the next issue. I must have dropped the note, and 
Abe found it. But why he’d do a thing like this!” 


toward his employer. 
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“Why I did it? Do you s’pose I wanted y-you 
t-to be h-hung?” 

Abe wept and was not ashamed, and Tad’s eyes 
were wet when he drew the slender young form 
close to him. 

“Say, Abe,” he said softly, “you’re some good 


scout!” 
The “Plot-Boiler” 


MYSTERIOUS “PLOT” 


RAWLINGS, Wyo., Feb. 16.—A_ torn piece of 
paper bearing the names of six well-known residents 
on which had been scrawled in a large, bold hand, 
the single, blood-curdling word, ‘‘Kill,” gave the 
Rawlings pulice a nightmare recently. 

This seeming clue to a wholesale murder plot 
was found in front of the First National Bank here, 
and was hastily carried to the potice. Officers 
ransacked Rawlings from cellar to garret in a frantic 
effort to discover the ringleaders before it was too 
late, but no hint of the origin of the “blackhand” 
note was learned until the staff of the Rawlings Re- 
publican heard of the scare. 

The editor chuckled as he set out for the police 
station, which had suddenly become a beehive of in- 
dustry. 

It subsequently was learned that The Republican 
had given notice that delinquent subscribers would 
be dropped from the circulation list if payment was 
not forthcoming. When the famous six failed to 
heed the warning, a list was made prefixed by the 
word “Kill” to indicate that these names were to be 
dropped from the list. 

The police department took a deep breath, and 
settled down to os sensational matters of crime. 


SAFETY FIRST 
By Grace M. NEELY 


The “Plot-Boiler” 
FLEET FOOTED NEGRO MAKES 
FUTILE FLIGHT 


Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 26 (A. P.)—Adolphus wasn’t 
“scared out of his skin” as the old saying describes 
extreme fright—but there wasn’t much else left 
and Fulton county officers always will contend that 
the case might have been different if they had been 
a little slower on foot. They caught him before he 
got quite to it. 

Adolphus —the rest of his name is Battle—is a 
negro. County Patrolmen Willard Vinson and E, 
W. Wilson reported they found him with a gallon 
of “cawn likker” under his coat. They took the 
liquor. Adolphus broke loose and fied. They fired 
a few shots after him but they only sped him on his 
career. 

The first thing that came loose was Adolphus’ hat. 
His coat, a sweater and one shoe followed in order. 
Fortunately the officers caught him after a 200-yard 
dash. Now Adolphus is in jail awaiting somebody 
to post $200 bond. — Augusta Chronicle, Jan. 27, 1929. 


_ big feet of Alexander Augustus, better 
known to his intimates as “Lextus,” clopped 
clumsily along State Highway No. 31. His shoes, 
which had once been a half size too small for him, 
had been accommodated to his feet by removing the 
toe caps, and by slashing out pieces of leather that 
had bound his little toe and “bunion joint.” They 
had been ideal plowing shoes. Lextus had only 
needed to hold up one foot at a time, toe down, 
and wave it gently to remove all the sand and soft 
earth that had sifted in as he tramped the plow 


furrows. But as walking shoes, they caused a good 
deal of lost motion on the paved surface of State 
Highway No. 31. 

Lextus’ overcoat had been made for a man much 
taller than he, and had been a very good coat in- 
deed two or three owners ago. Its flapping skirts 
revealed glimpses of a pair of bright green trou- 
sers, and the scarecrow ensemble was completed 
by a disreputable soft felt hat, worn at a very 
jaunty angle. Certainly there was nothing in 
Lextus’ appearance to suggest the gay adventurer, 
yet that was his present role, for he was following 
the long, long trail cityward from the plantation. 

At the top of a little hill, the city he was seeking 
came in sight, sprawling carelessly in the river 
valley. It looked immense to Lextus, and the smoke 
of its factory chimneys suggested the smoke of 
many locomotives. Association of ideas brought 
to Lextus’ mind a vision of the “road gang,” and 
of their labors. He had plowed a field beside 
which the gang had worked last summer. “And 
gentlemen, dey does wuk!” he communed with him- 
self. “Dat boss man he sure do keep ’em to it. 
Seems like dey don’t get no chance to scratch if 
dey itches!” 

Lextus, worried by the association, looked 
anxiously at the smoky, sprawling city. lt was 
not alluring, now, — but there was a little matter 
of Christmas money which would greatly embar- 
rass his return to the plantation. It had been a 
very “po’ crop year,” and Lextus had been able 
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to “wangle” only a ten dollar loan from the over- 
seer. An absurdly inadequate sum for a really ex- 
pansive Christmas, — especially at the prices being 
asked for bad liquor. Bad luck in a crap game had 
complicated Lextus’ difficulties, and he had decided 
to forget his debt, forsake agriculture, and seek a 
job in the nearest city. 

Right now he tried to recall the most roseate 
success tales he had heard from negroes returned 
from city jobs to visit their folks on the plantations. 
He needed them to buck up his courage. 

The wind was cold and searching on the hill; 
one of the rags which served as a shoe string broke, 
and Lextus had to make repairs by tying it at his 
ankle instead of at the shoe top. That gave still 
more play to his shoe, and two negro girls, driving 
by in a neat Ford coupé, laughed openly. Lextus 
squirmed; he flattered himself that he was much 
liked by the “gals” on the plantation, and this taste 
of sophisticated scorn annoyed him. He lifted his 
disreputable hat, scratched his cropped and kinky 
poll, replaced the battered felt at a still more 
jaunty angle, and took his way onward, downward, 
to the city streets. 

Assuredly it was the dust ruffle of the city’s 
skirts into which Lextus was descending — dingy, 
frayed, disreputable, but crowded and bewildering. 
The “two-bit piece” (quarter) in Lextus’ pocket 
seemed as small and lonely as himself. He was 
tired, footsore, hungry. 

The street along which he shuffled was lined with 
little, shabby houses, and here and there a small 
and shabby store. In the doorway of one of these, 
a grocery with a sad display of wilted vegetables, 
dusty cracker boxes, and the inevitable cases of 
bottled soft drinks, a tall, well-dressed negro 
lounged and watched Lextus curiously. Presently 
he advanced upon him with great show of cordi- 
ality. 

“Howdy boy! so you is come to the city at las’, 
is you? "Bout time for you to stop follerin’ a mule.” 

“Hey, Slim! how’s tricks?” Lextus responded 
with genuine enthusiasm. He had detested Slim 
for years; somehow Slim always had seemed to be 
putting something over on him; but a familiar face 
in this strange and confusing city was as welcome 
as warm sunshine after cold. 

They chatted together cordially, and presently 
Slim drew Lextus toward the door of the little 
grocery, and led him in. He made an almost im- 
perceptible sign to a group of loafers in the back 
of the small room, and then “made Lextus 
‘quainted” with them. They were a jovial crowd, 
and Lextus, having purchased a nickel’s worth of 
cheese and a dime’s worth of lemon crackers, re- 
freshed his inner man, and began to enjoy himself 
greatly. 

Slim, and two or three of the crowd slipped 
furtively into a back room, from which Slim re- 
turned to draw Lextus aside. 

“Does you want to mek some money?” he asked. 

“Ah does,” said Lextus, suddenly and vividly re- 
calling his need. 

“Us is goin’ to have a lil’ game tonight,” Slim 
jerked his head toward the back room. “It’s gwine 
to be col’, and us is thirsty. Now I knows just as 
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good where to git—” he paused, and Lextus 
nodded appreciatively. Slim resumed, “The man 
what sells it is mad with me. Us went with the 
same gal, an’ somehow seems like he does jes’ dis- 
like me.” 

The two men laughed understandingly, and Slim 
pulled two five dollar bills from his pocket, and 
held them carelessly in one hand, as Lextus’ eyes 
bulged. 

“One of these is fer the good stuff, and th’other, 
— th’other,” — Slim made a great effort, “I divides 
with you when yo’ brings it here.” 

Lextus was eager for the job, but — how to find 
the man who disliked Slim in this wilderness of 
houses? Slim misread his hesitation. 

“Perhaps, boy, us’ll pick up something else.” He 
grinned, and made a gesture as of rolling some- 
thing from his hand. 

“Where dat man live?” demanded Lextus sud- 
denly. “How does I get to him?” 

Slim hastily pocketed one of the bills, thrust the 
other into Lextus’ hand, and propelled him to the 
door. He gave careful directions. Straight down 
this street till he came to a house with a yard in 
front, and a sign in the yard that arrested all good 
fishermen, “Wurms for zale.” Next to this house 
was one with a side door. 

“You goes to dat door,” said Slim, “and knocks. 
When a man comes you axes him ‘How hot?’ an’ 
you shows him the five. Then he gives you whut 
you come fer.” Slim appraised Lextus’ large over- 
coat appreciatively, “No jug ain't gwine show 
under that garment!” 

Lextus nodded understandingly, and shuffled off. 
Decidedly, the city was the place for easy money, 
he thought, never dreaming that he also had been 
easy, for the police of a new and very virtuous 
city administration had Slim well spotted, and were 
watching him. 

Two blocks, three,—half a block farther, and 
the “Wurms for zale” sign showed plainly under 
a street lamp. The next house. Lextus knocked, 
and business was conducted as had been directed. 
Hugging the gallon jug under his arm and over- 
coat, Lextus started to retrace his steps, and 
walked directly into two waiting policemen! 

“Hold up, nigger, let’s see your freight,” said 
one, while the other extended a long, strong arm. 
But Lextus was not there. Little, lean, and desper- 
ate, he had faced about, and was running as he had 
never run before. A shoe string broke, and one 
shoe flapped off, but Lextus never paused. His hat 
went next,—that jaunty, disreputable felt. The 
overcoat hampered him sadly, and with his free 
hand he wrenched at the buttons. They gave, and 
he shook one arm free. Frantically he transferred 
the jug to the other arm, straightened the one that 
had held it, and one of the policemen, pounding 
behind him, tripped in the discarded garment, and 
staggered to a fall. A heavy hand fell upon Lex- 
tus’ shoulder, and grasped his shirt, which gave 
way easily, and peeled from him like an onion 
skin. 

Then Lextus’ luck failed him. He was headed 
for the centre of the city,—more and brighter 
lights, more and interested people. The game was 
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up at last. Panting, sweating from exercise and 
terror, Lextus was enfolded by a blue-clad arm. 
But he didn’t drop the jug. 

“Good boy!” chuckled his captor, “brought the 
evidence along, eh?” 

There was mirth in the station house when, with- 
out hat, shirt, and one shoe, Lextus was handed in, 
and the tale was told. 

“What were you going to do with it, boy?” asked 
the lieutenant at the desk. “Use it in case of ill- 
ness, eh?” 

Lextus looked desperately around him. The 
room seemed full of big, blue-clad white men, and 
he was rather afraid of them, but his mental vision 
saw Slim, tall, clever, and very angry, demanding 
his “Fi’ dollars or the goods.” That vision was 
more terrifying than any number of policemen, and 
quite simply, Lextus told the truth. 

“Us was going to sell it, Sir.” 
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He wondered why the room was suddenly filled 
with laughter. 

Reflections by no means diminished Lextus’ fear 
of Slim’s wrath. And how could he escape it in 
this strange and confusing city? Slim would find 
him out, and take his vengeance. 

Lextus’ trial came promptly, and even the Court 
relaxed as the tale of his flight was told. Lextus 
saw no cause for mirth. Why not dispose of im- 
pedimenta when in flight? He pleaded “Guilty,” 
and the Court said briefly, “Three weeks at the 
stockade.” 

Three weeks? Three weeks away from Slim’s 
reach? Three wecks in which to make acquain- 
tances, in which to plan what and how to tell him! 

Lextus beamed,—and then he gave the Court 
another laugh. 


“Thanky, Boss — yer Honer,” he said happily. 


Plot-Bozlers 


The popularity of this department has brought such a deluge of “plot-boilers” that 
we have decided to print another lot in May, although no clippings received after March 
first can be considered, in accordance with our statement in THE WriTER last month. 


SOCIETY GIRL STOWAWAY IS PUT 


TO WORK ON LINER 

San Francisco, March 6 — Far out on the Pacific, 
bound for the tropical isles of Tahiti, Miss Hazel 
Cooke, San Francisco society girl, today was lend- 
ing a hand in the galley and helping the stewards 
aboard the liner Tahiti because she 1s a stowaway. 

Mrs. William J. Kierferdorf, wife of a promi- 
nent San Francisco banker and mother of Miss 
Cooke, yesterday received a radiogram from the 
skipper of the Tahiti saying the girl had turned 
up as a stowaway and asking for instructions. 

“Put her to work,” Mr. and Mrs. Kierferdori 
radioed back. 

In her eighteen years of life Miss Cooke has 
crossed the Pacific more than a dozen times and 
knows the Orient almost as well as her native 
land, but the lure of travel has always held her.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. (Mrs. L. Howell Davis, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 





SELLS AUTO TO CAFE MAN FOR 10,000 


CUPS OF COFFEE 

Geneva — A new basis of automobile sales has 
been evolved at the village of Roveredo, where a 
paper hanger sold his automobile to a café pro- 
prietor for 10,000 cups of coffee. The paper- 
hanger is selling the coffee checks and expects to 
realize a price higher than he had asked for the 
automobile. — Chicago Tribune. (Rose M. Nam- 
macher, Chicago, IIl.) 


THIEF STEALS GERMS OF “FLU” 
London — A thief who stole several tubes con- 





taining millions of influenza germs was at large 
today. 

The tubes were left in an automobile by Dr. W. 
ene bacteriologist, when he entered his 
club. 

The doctor said that if the tubes were broken in 
a sheltered place there was undoubtedly danger 
of an epidemic. If they were broken in the open 
air the cold would probably kill the germs. — 
Cleveland News, Jan. 6, 1929. (E. D. Whittlesey, 
Cleveland, Ohio.) 





DREAM OF ISLE STARTS VOYAGE 


Cleveland — M. F. Bramley, millionaire paving 
contractor, plans a fantastic journey into the south- 
ern Pacific in search of a submerged island revealed 
to him in a dream. 

He will make the trip in the steamer Peary, 
which he purchased from Donald B. MacMillan, 
the Arctic explorer. 

Some time ago, Bramley said, he dreamed of 
discovering a submerged island in the Pacific. On 
a recent trip to California, he chartered a boat, 
started a search, but was disappointed. Next he 
chartered an airplane and discovered land under 
about twenty feet of water. It was surely the 
dream island, Bramley said. 

Then, before leaving California, he investigated 
the cost of raising the land, with the idea, he said, 
of building himself an exclusive winter home. His 
idea was to build a circular breakwater and pump 
sand from the bottom of the ocean until the new 
land rose from the surface.— The San Antonio 
Light. (Edna Gugenheim, San Antonio, Texas.) 
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Durinc 1929 our editorial pages will be devoted to a series of articles 
by a board of authors who represent the highest in achievement in their 
particular fields of writing, and who are thus especially qualified to voice 
the aims and ideals of authorship. The author of the editorial for April 
needs no introduction. Every writer of fiction may well envy his repu- 
tation for contributing an amazing number of consistently first class 
stories to the most popular magazines. We are very glad to present 
his remarks on an aspect of the writer's job that it not too much 


emphasized. 


HOW TO RECOGNIZE A SHORT STORY 
By Ben Ames WILLIAMS 


HE first qualification necessary to a man 
who intends to write a short story is the 
ability to recognize a short story at sight. 
This does not mean the ability to recognize 
a short story when he reads one. Almost any- 
one who can read at all knows a short story 
when he sees it in print, and knows whether, 
from his point of view, it is good, middling, 
or poor. But it is not enough for the writer 
to be able to recognize a short story when he 
reads it; he must recognize the germ, the 
seed from which the story may be made to 
grow. Even after he has recognized the ini- 
tial idea, he must derive from his own imag- 
ination the elements needful to be added to 
that idea to complete the structure of the 
finished story; but before that process can be 
begun, he must recognize the germ, the start- 
ing point. 


An algebraic equation containing the sym- 
bols x? and x, is a quadratic equation; but to 
make it capable of solution, it is ordinarily 
necessary to add to or to subtract something 
from each side of the equation. In the same 
way, it is necessary to add to or subtract from 
the initial story idea, in order that the seed 
may sprout into a story; and this is the every- 
day job of the professional writer. But be- 
fore he can begin that process, he must rec- 
ognize his short story in its germ form. 

Yet to lay down a set of tests which may 
be applied to a given idea, with a view to de- 
termining its adaptability to the short story 
form, is a task extremely difficult. There 
are no generalities about the short story which 
are universally true, not even this one. So 
soon as you lay down a rule, you discover an 
exception. One man says that the short story 
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must produce a single effect; another asserts 
that the effect must be dramatic; a third com- 
bines the two definitions by suggesting that 
a short story is a narrative drama with a 
single effect; still a fourth defines a short 
story as an orderly succession of interesting 
incidents, with a surprise among them, prefer- 
ably near the end. 

It is every one’s privilege to make defini- 
tions. It might be suggested that a short 
story is the moving fictional portrayal of 
events, or characters, or scenes. The defini- 
tion might be simplified even further by say- 
ing that a short story is a brief, interesting 
piece of fiction. 

But such definitions apply more particu- 
larly to the finished product. The difficulty 
of the writer is to recognize, when he encoun- 
ters them, those ideas, incidents, or individ- 
uals which are capable of development and 
amplification till they will fit some such defi- 
nition at the end. 

Broadly speaking, it is probably true that 
any incident with the elements of drama is 
capable of being written in story form. The 
experience of many writers, as demonstrated 
in their work, suggests, however, that certain 
types of dramatic incident are more suitable 
than others to short story development. One 
editor of wide experience said that stories 
dealing with sacrifice and regeneration, if they 
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were reasonably well done, were sure of some 
success. But the category may be widened 
almost indefinitely. A short story may deal 
with sacrifice or selfishness, with defeat or 
triumph, with degeneration or regeneration, 
with punishment or reward, with failure or 
success. 

The elements potentially successful in a 
short story have, however, one common de- 
nominator. They are interesting; and, 
broadly speaking, they are universally inter- 
esting. It is not enough that the writer should 
be interested; his reader must be interested 
too. 

If this be true, then an answer is suggested 
to the question implied in the heading of 
these remarks. In order to recognize a short 
story, even in the germ, a writer must under- 
stand what matters interest mankind. He 
may have this understanding naturally; or he 
may acquire it by taking thought, by study 
and experiment. 

But unless a man has, or acquires, the capa- 
city to recognize those things in life which 
interest his fellow-men, he will not be fitted 
to recognize the germ of a short story when 
he sees one. 

And until he has learned to recognize a 
short story, he can never hope, except by ac- 
cident, to write one. 
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THE number of letters addressed to this department makes it necessary 


to limit the length to four hundred words. 


A prize of five dollars will 


be awarded each month for the best letter published. 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE EDITORS 


Editor, the Forum: 

Having dealt with many kinds of people during 
the past thirty-six years in an unusual number ot 
capacities — office-boy, prospector, bank clerk, 
private U. S. Army, accountant, public officer, and 
others — having sold groceries, advertising and 
bond issues, and bought all of the thousand and 
one items needed by a city school district, from 
lead pencils and printing presses to treasury certi- 
ficates, I am inclined to rate the fifty-odd editors 
with whom I have attempted to deal as very high 
in my home-made scale of men. 

The big bond dealers, who by word and deed 
show appreciation of an opportunity to spend their 
own money, easily head the list. I award the 
booby prize to a butcher who pointed the way 
to the door with a cleaver which seemed six feet 
long. 

I realize that I have in effect tried to sell straw- 
berries to hardware merchants and nails to dealers 
who had a seasons’ supply on hand, and can see 
clearly that any verse or rather prosaic article by 
a national celebrity has an interest and an imme- 
diate retail value with which even genius can 
hardly compete. But with the exception of a 
small-town paper, famed only for the personality 
of its editor, and one publication whose distinguish- 
ing characteristic seems to be the eccentricity of 
its requirements, I have been surprised and pleased 
at the business methods of the publishers, mostly 
of the pay-on-acceptance class, upon whom I have 
showered unsolicited contributions, varying from 
a complete popular song, up through verse, fillers, 
and a Western fact-article to screeds upon public 
accounting and management of bond issues. 

Only recently I received from one concern, 


which I had previously neglected, a postal card 
acknowledging promptly the receipt of a mere 
filler, assigning to it a number, and promising due 
consideration and return if it be found unavailable. 
Such procedure is far beyond the courtesy com- 
monly extended in business practice. My office 
solicits offerings each year from various national 
dealers and manufacturers, even requiring the de- 
posit of a guaranty check with each, and our fail- 
ure to make any acknowledgment other than rea- 
sonably prompt acceptance of one or more of the 
items offered and return of checks to unsuccessful 
bidders causes no dissatisfaction, whereas even 
meagre data as to our decisions are much appre- 
ciated. 

To a business man who has adventured into a 
strange land, it seems that the higher up you go 
the better the editors get. I have been granted 
an unbelievable amount of time and courtesy, even 
criticism, by some of the best, in connection with 
matter which I now realize was impossible. This 
may have been due to the fact that I used every 
endeavor to present my wares as the buyer would 
wish them presented — margins, spacing, referen- 
ces, et al.—any rejection slip will furnish details. 

If any one of your readers desires an experi- 
ence which will shake his faith in mankind, justify 
the claims of all the pessimists in history, and 
demonstrate that all editors are relatively ingen- 
uous philanthropists, let him try to sell an idea to 
some large corporation or to the firmly intrenched 
propaganda department of some national organiza- 
tion. My ventures in that line are another story, 
and a recital of them would involve a violation of 
confidence as well as of the postal regulations. 

St. Joseph, Mo. A. L. Loving. 


CAMERAS FOR JOURNALISTS 


Editor, the Forum: 

Anyone who plans to become a journalist should 
buy a camera. It will add to his pay check, will 
teach him to observe features a less carefully 
trained eye would miss, and give his stories atmos- 
phere. 

The camera need not be a costly one. The ordi- 
nary box camera will serve and be cheaper to 
operate. From its negatives you can make good 
5x7 enlargements. 

A student who earned some of his college ex- 


sold me his 
Satisfied with my bargain, I 
I had to “see” things worth 


penses as an amateur photographer, 
Graflex for $45. 
wanted to earn $45. 
photographing. 

In learning to “see” I wasted many negatives. 
Before I press the button now, I answer the ques- 
tion, “Will this picture interest anyone a hundred 
miles away?” 

Two things were learned at once. Editors de- 
mand “action” pictures. The characters must be 
made to look as though in action. It takes care- 
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ful work to get the position of the subject just 
right or the pose will be evident. 

The other requirement is “atmosphere.” This 
can best be explained by example. I knew a young 
chap, an orator who went to the collegiate finals, 
who was working on a dairy farm. I photo- 
graphed him in his white work togs and rubber 
boots, holding two milk pails. This gave the 
atmosphere which sold the pictures. 

A farmer planned to thresh with a combine, It 
was the first outfit to cut and thresh wheat in one 
continuous operation in the county. I took a pic- 
ture which I sold to the local paper for the special 
fair edition. 

While the photographer who did all my develop- 
ing was away on a vacation, a woman confessed 
to the sheriff that she had killed her husband. The 
editor of the local paper wanted me to take some 
pictures. I went to the jail and the sheriff allowed 
me to make several exposures. No one could be 
found to develop the negatives and give me rush 
service. 











= The Wier 


The editor, correspondent for several metro- 
politan papers, was anxious to get out the prints. 
We decided to send the undeveloped negatives. 
While I wrapped the negatives in tinfoil, he called 
his papers and made the other arrangements, It 
was a scoop for us. 

A county fair offers many opportunities to take 
pictures of winners of contests and displays. A 
team, hitched to a dynamometer, set a new state 
record last summer and luckily I was on hand. 
I ot nine pictures at prices ranging from $1.50 
to So. 

One state editor wired me to get pictures of 
a scarecrow. I drove fifteen miles before I found 
one in a chicken yard and near by, in a corn field, 
two dead crows, hanging on a stick. 

These few examples show that long ago I re- 
ceived the $45 originally invested. These experi- 
ences have convinced me that my camera is as im- 
portant a part of my journalistic equipment as is 
my typewriter. 


Madison, Wisconsin. Arthur Murray. 


POINTS TO THE PLOTTER 


Editor, the Forum: 

A workable source of plot material is the per- 
sonal advice column on the Woman’s or House- 
hold page of magazines and newspapers. I do not 
mean the “Advice to the Lovelorn” or “Hints to 
the Heartbroken” type of correspondence, which 
usually contains only very shallow sentiment. In 
the more intellectual departments of this sort, how- 
ever, you will find problems and discussions that 
are valuable because they reflect situations and 
attitudes toward life that have grown out of our 
present-day economic and social systems. 

Technically speaking, these letters and answers 
are practicable in at least two ways. They furnish 
ready-made, true-to-life situations from which the 
imagination may spin any number of plots, and 
they afford a splendid basis for character an- 
alysis and portrayal. A sincere personal letter is 
almost always an unconscious revelation of the 
individuality of its writer. 

For future use, I paste clippings from these 
columns in my notebook. On them I mark any 


sentences or passages that seem to me significant. 
Beneath each I write a brief summary of whatever 
plot has occurred to me as I read the letter. Then, 
since I find that titles, names of characters, and 
first sentences or even first paragraphs usually 
come into my mind along with the suggestion of 
plot, I write these below the plot suggestions. When 
I start working on the story some time later, I 
have a good beginning. The first sentences are 
particularly usable, because they set the style and 
the tempo for the intended narrative. 

This column material is especially suitable for 
the type of story desired by the women’s magazines. 
Incidentally, in a letter received from the Delin- 
eator last fall, the editor wrote that his most prom- 
ising field for young writers was the short story 
of around 4000 words, the central character to be 
a woman, and the theme to be, preferably, some 
accomplishment or achievement of the central char- 
acter. The story, he suggested, should carry a 
strong love sentiment. Vivian W. Lundberg. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


MOONSTONES 


Editor, the Forum: 

Some years ago I heard a lecture by Dr. Russell 
Conwell entitled “Acres of Diamonds.” The moral 
of his discourse was to look about you and make 
use of the opportunities lying close at hand, rather 
than to go to the other end of the world looking 
for better ones. He gave one instance of a man 
who sold his farm and went elsewhere prospecting 
for oil, while the man who bought his farm found 
oil right on it. Another man left his home and 
went to a distant country looking for diamonds 
whereas his old farm was later found to be liter- 
ally “acres of diamonds.” 

Trying to apply this idea to my own case, I took 
stock of my own opportunities in the line of writing 
and summarized them as follows: 


(A) Of course the most obvious thing to write 
about was my own profession. I found 
that the technical magazines such as the 
McGraw-Shaw publications were eager to 
get articles on engineering and scientific 
subjects. Being an engineer by profession, 
I had had this opportunity sitting on my 
doorstep all the time, only waiting for me to 
open the door. My returns from this source 
have averaged from $1.00 to $30.00 per 
month. Very often I write a letter to a 
client on a certain subject and with a few 
changes here and there it serves as an 
article in Power or Industrial Engineering 
or some similar type of magazine. In this 
way I often kill two birds with one stone. 
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In this line of work I have had only two 
rejections and they were accepted the sec- 
ond trip out. 

I like the out-of-doors and take practically 
all my recreation in camping or fishing in 
the Adirondacks. Magazines like Hunting 
and Fishing pay from one cent to two cents 
a word for accounts of fishing trips, especi- 
ally if the story is accompanied by a pic- 
ture showing an exceptionally large fish 
or a good string of trout. Here again | 
kill two birds with one stone by making 
my vacations help pay for themselves. 


ASSIGNMENTS FOR THE 


Editor, the Forum: 

The free-lance writer is his own taskmaster and 
should be a hard and exacting one. He can learn 
many things to his advantage by observing and 
studying the methods of the city editor, who plang 
his program of news gathering days and even 
weeks ahead. The independent writer should be 
no less thorough and systematic in his program of 
work. The art of successful free lancing, like 
the making of a successful newspaper, is largely 
a matter of painstaking and thoughtful planning 
and preparation. Obtaining the tips for the stories 
and planning the work intelligently puts the writer 
half way up the ladder of success. 

A city editor begins his day by reading the paper 
and clipping out each story that has any reference 
to a future development of news or suggests any- 
thing for another story. Appropriate notations 
are put under the proper dates in his diary and the 
clippings are then filed according to their respective 
dates so that they may be passed on to the re- 
porter assigned to the story on that day. Then 
he turns to the current date in his diary and ob- 
tains the clippings filed under that date to use in 
making out the day’s assignment sheet. 

The method of the city editor is employed to 
good advantage by many successful free-lance 
writers. Each morning finds them ready to begin 
their day’s activities merely by referring to their 
assignment book and clipping files. By estimating 
the time required to gather the material and write 
it up for each story, the writer is enabled to dis- 
pose of his time efficiently. 

Every writer should buy or make a diary book 
and a clipping file to use in outlining his program 
of work. A thick notebook is obtainable at any 
school supply store and may be made into a diary 
by writing the dates at the top of the pages. A 
series of thirty-one envelopes numbered according 
to the days of the month serves very satisfactorily 
for the file for clippings and notes pertaining to the 
stories on the assignment book for the correspond- 
ing dates. Sometimes the clippings are filed in 
the diary along with the daily notations, but this 
is not so satisfactory, as they are bothersome when 
one is making now notations in the book. 

A description of how the writer, acting as his 
own editor, posts up his assignment book might be 
interesting to writers who have never worked on 
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(C) I find that lots of things I make in con- 
nection with my house or garden are of 
interest to certain magazines. For instance, 
a while ago I built a combination garage 
and chicken-coop which the editor of 
Better Homes and Gardens considered 
sufficiently novel to warrant publishing my 
description and an illustration. 

So to you who wish to write I suggest that you 
stir up the dirt in your own backyards. You may 
not find “Acres of Diamonds” but a good moon- 
stone or two is always worth picking up. 

E. F. Rogers. 


FREE-LANCE WRITER 


newspapers. Let’s take the Sunday papers and pre- 
pare an assignment schedule for the next week. 
Any newspaper, and especially the Sunday edition, 
is saturated with leads to good stories. 

Taking the real estate section first, we find a 
story telling of a new building which is to be 
er cted by one of the largest electrical merchandise 
retail stores in the city. One paragraph in the 
story tells how the new building was made neces- 
sary on account of a large increase in business 
following the installation of an electrical contract- 
ing department ten months previous. Into the 
assignment book for Monday goes the notation, 
“How one electrical retail store doubled its volume 
of sales in ten months by starting a contracting de- 
partment.” The clipping is filed along with a note 
suggesting that the story with plenty of illustra- 
tions shall be submitted to Electrical Merchandis- 
ing or to the Electrical Dealer, both trade maga- 
zines that might accept the story. Another item 
refers to a young high school girl making good 
money as a “prospector” for a lumber company. 
She spends her spare time interviewing housewives 
and talking over improvements they would like to 
have, such as another room, a new floor on the 
porch, new back steps, or any of the other many 
things the average mother of a home has in mind 
for the future improvement of her home. Many 
of these interviews lead to sales of the materials 
by the company. Put this assignment in the book 
for Monday. Another tip tells of a minister who 
has put a radio in his study in the new church 
building just being opened and who is a radio en- 
thusiast and an expert radio electrician. This will 
make three assignments for Monday, enough to 
keep the writer busy eight or ten hours getting the 
material and pictures, and writing the stories. No- 
tations are made that the “prospector” story would 
be suitable to submit to Building Age and National 
Builder, or to American Builder, and that the 
story on the minister’s radio might be acceptable 
to Popular Radio, or to Broadcasting Magazine. 

By giving some attention to the assignment book 
each day, the writer is able to keep his schedule of 
work posted up several days in advance. Following 
this schedule, the free-lance writer will never 
have any dull days on which he can find nothing 


about which to write. 
Austin, Texas. Nathe P. Bagby. 
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The Writer’s Market Lasts 


No. 4—ONE HUNDRED MARKETS FOR ARTICLES 


The following list includes fields for articles on a great variety of subjects, including agri- 


culture, architecture, business, children, drama, education, gardens, health, literature, 


music, 


nature, politics, religion, science, sport, travel, and many other topics. To save space and 
duplication, magazines have been divided into only two classes. 


The information given comes directly from the editors and indicates their most recent 


policies. 


Art.—articles; wds.— words; acc.—acceptance; pub.—publication; lc—rate per word. 


MAGAZINES USING ARTICLES ONLY 


American Forests and Forest Life, 1523 L. St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Art. on trees, forests, 
reforestation, lumbering, wild life, hunting, fishing, 
and other phases of forest life. Interviews with 
forest or wild life characters. 2,500 wds. or less, 
liberally illustrated. $5 a printed page on acc. 
American Hebrew, 71 West 47th St., N. Y. C. 
1,500-wd. personality sketches of Jewish men of 
achievement. Yc on 15th of mo. after pub. 


Apropos, 4228 Lindell Bivd, St. Louis, Mo. 
Art. of special appeal to motorists. 2,500 wds. Ic 
on 10th of mo. following pub. 

Asia, 468 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. Articles in- 
terpreting the life, customs, and thought of the 
peoples of Asia, Africa, and Russia; occidental and 
oriental relationships; true adventure-exploration ; 
personal biog. Photos. 3,000 to 6,500 wds. On acc. 
Aviation Stories & Mechanics, Flying Pub. Co., 
1841 Broadway, N. Y. C. Technical feature art. 
on flying. 3,000 wds. % to lc on pub. 

Boys’ Life, Boy Scouts of Amer., 2 Park Ave., 
N. Y. C. Topical or seasonal art. of interest to boys. 
lc on acc. 


Century, 353 Fourth Ave. N. Y. C. 2,000 to 
5,000-word art. of general interest written with 
style and an appeal to an intelligent audience of 
broad outlook. On acc. 


Children, The Parents’ Magazine, 255 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. C. Art. on care and training of chil- 


dren, written from adult point of view for the 
adult. 2,500 wds. On acc. 


College Humor, 1050 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Ill. Art. on sport, subjects interesting to modern 
young people, fraternities and sororities, etc. Ideal 
length, 5,000 wds. No set rate. On acc. 


Commonweal, Suite 4622, Grand Central Ter- 
minal, N. Y. C. Vigorous, well-informed art. on 
contemporary political, social, and artistic develop- 
ments, written with skill and color, and not in con- 
flict with the magazine’s general tone and policy. 
2,000 to 2,500 wds. 2 to 2%4c on pub. 
Cosmopolitan, International Magazine Bldg., 
57th St. and 8th Ave. N. Y. C. Personal and 
controversial art. 2,500 to 4,000 wds. On acc. 
Country Gentleman, Independence Sq., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. Feature art. on subjects of interest 


and importance to farm men and women. National 
circulation. 3,500 wds. Also short technical art. 
Full market rates on acc. 

Delineator, 223 Spring St., N. Y. C. Prefers to 
arrange for art. after consultation with author. 
First-class rates on acc. 

Dial, 152 West 13th St., N. Y. C. General art. 
of high literary excellence. 2c on acc. 

Extra Money, W. D. Boyce Co., 510 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. True stories of individuals’ 
experiences in earning money in spare time. Good 
photos of person should accompany MS. 1% to 
Se on acc. 

Farmer’s Wife, Webb Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Art. dealing with household matters, travel, etc. 
2,000 wds. Ic on acc. 


Farm Journal, Washington Sq., Philadelphia, 
Penn. Technical agricultural art. — economic — 
general interest with illustrations — short humor 
— skits. 2,000 to 3,000 wds. 1c upon acc., as a rule. 
Forum, 441 Lexington Ave. N. Y. C. Frank, 
personal opinions of a controversial nature on any 
subject of general, current interest. Especially de- 
sired, art. with a broad philosophical approach to 
questions of the day. 3,000 to 4,000 wds. Standard 
rate, $100 on acc. for 3,000 wd. art., with graded 
scale in exceptional cases. 

Harper’s Bazar, 572 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Society and travel art. Liberal rates on acc. 
Harper’s, 49 East 33d St., N. Y. C. Art., chiefly 
but not exclusively on absorbing problems of pres- 
ent-day life—social, political, economic, inter- 
national, etc. Purely informational art. ordinarily 
not desired. 3,000 to 7,000 wds. No set rate. Acc. 
Liberty Weekly, 247 Park Ave., N. Y. C. Any 
art. of timely interest. No highly technical matter 
or religious subjects of a controversial nature. 
3,000 to 4,000 wds. First-class rates on acc. 
Life, 598 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Jokes, short 
prose, “Life Lines,” picture ideas. On acc. 
McCall’s, 236 West 37th St., N. ¥Y. C. Art. suit- 
able for a woman’s and home magazine. 2,500 
to 5,000 wds. By arrangement on acc. 

North American Review, 9 East 37th St., N. Y. 
C. Concerned more at present with problems of 
the home than with foreign affairs, and is endeayor- 
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ing to employ the journalistic approach to life 
rather than the essay form. 3,500 to 4,000 wds. $5 
a printed page on pub. 

People’s Popular Monthly, 801 Second St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. Human-interest stories of people, 
with photos. Art. on child care, health and beauty. 
Varying rates on acc. 


Physical Culture, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. C. Per- 
sonal experiences in keeping fit — inspirational 
health art. — mental side of keeping fit — feminine 
beauty material, especially experiences and inter- 
views. 2,000 to 4,000 wds. Regularly 2c on acc.; 
exceptions in special cases. 


Sales Tales (formerly How to Sell), Mount 
Morris, Ill. Personality art. or interviews with 
successful salesmen or saleswomen, selling on com- 
mission directly to user or consumer. With photo. 
2,500 wds. Sales should be of such things as cloth- 
ing, hosiery, household or general specialties, auto- 
mobile accessories, groceries, toilet articles, etc., 
lines in which many concerns seek local representa- 
tives who are recruited by mail. 34c on acc. 


Saturday Evening Post, Independence Sq., 


Philadelphia, Penn. Great variety. 5,000 to 7,000 
wds. By mutual agreement on acc. 
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Scribner’s, 597 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. Short, con- 
cise art. on questions of the day. Biographical 
art., if authoritative. Records of personal ex- 
perience or adventure. Rarely uses travel art. 5,000 
wds. or preferably less. No fixed rate. On acc. 


System, 660 Cass St., Chicago, Ill. Art. which 
tell of the application of up-to-date profitable busi- 
ness ideas and procedures or which encourage and 
inspire the young business man in the development 
of characteristics which make for business success. 
1,000 to 3,500 wds. 2c up on acc. 


Vanity Fair, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Art. 
usually arranged for in advance. Unsentimental 
art. to interest “civilized” people. 1,800 to 2,000 
wds. Varying rates on acc. 


Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Ave., N 
Y. C. Art. usually arranged for in advance or 
prepared by staff writers. On acc. 


Woman’s Journal, 171 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Art. on women’s achievements, women’s community 
interests, current events, discussions bearing on 
woman’s place in the modern world, personality 
sketches based on interviews. 1,500 to 3,000 wds. 
lc on acc, 


MAGAZINES USING BOTH ARTICLES AND FICTION 


Amateur Golfer, Fawcett Publications, Inc., 
Robbinsdale, Minn. Short, illus. art. on golf. Brief 
interviews with Minn., No. and So. Dak. person- 
alities on sporting subjects. Varying rates on acc. 
America (National Catholic Weekly), 329 West 
108th St., N. Y. C. Art. of current interest in pub- 
lic affairs, literature, sociology, and education; also 
human-interest stories with a moral or religious 
angle. 1,800 words. Ic on pub. 

American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. Art. 
dealing with all phases of bee-keeping — methods, 
practice, news, developments, interesting people, 
successes, etc. $2.50 per col. on pub. 

American Cookery, 221. Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Art. suitable for household or culinary 
magazine. No recipes wanted. 1,500 to 2,500 wds. 
Ic on ace, 

American Golfer, Condé Nast Pub., Inc., 420 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Art. on golf. 2c on pub. 
American School Board Journal, 129 E. Michi- 
gan Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Art. on topics related 
to school administration, finance, architecture, and 
similar topics. 500 to 5,000 wds. %c on acc. 
American Sketch, 244 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Modern, satirical art. 1,500 wds. On pub. 
Antiques, 683 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 
Specific discussions authoritatively written, which 
offer new information on some aspect of collecting. 
1,500 wds. About 1%c on pub. 

Automotive Daily News, 350 Hudson St., N. Y. 
C. Staff correspondents in about 175 cities. Pros- 
pective contributors should inquire about open terri- 
tory and current feature art. requirements. 30c 
per col. inch on pub. 


Baseball Magazine, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. Art. 
on baseball. 2,000 wds. % to 1%c on pub. 
Better Homes and Gardens, 1714 Locust St., 
Des Moines, Iowa. Art. pertaining to distinctive 
small homes and gardens, homemaking, etc., with 
an informative or “how to” angle. No historical, 
religious, or controversial art. 1,500 to 2,000 wds. 
Ic up on acc. 

Children’s Leader, 1703 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. Art. on religious education of chil- 
dren in the Cradle Roll, Beginners, Primary, and 
Junior Depts. of the church school. 100 to 2,000 
wds. On acc. 

Christian Science Monitor, 107 Falmouth St., 
Boston, Mass. Occasional art. from experienced 
writers for regular feature pages — Children’s, 
Household, Antique, Educational, etc. $10 per 
newspaper col. 

Church Management, 626 Huron Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Effective methods for strengthening 
the local church. Writers should be familiar with 
the field. 300 to 2,000 wds. % to lc on pub. 
Country Life, Garden City, N. Y. Art. per- 
taining to living in the country — building, deco- 
rating, gardens, sports, automobiles, dogs, cattle, etc. 
2,000 to 2,500 wds. Varying rates on acc. 
Current History, 229 West 43d St., N. Y. C. 
History of our own times. 3,000 wds. On pub. 
Etude, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Pedagogical art. of a musical nature. 100 to 2,000 
wds. $5 per col. of about 625 wds., on pub. 
Field and Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Good, live, hunting, fishing, and camping art. with 
plenty of action. Practical art. that would tend 
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to make life easier for the outdoorsman. 3,000 to 
3,500 wds. lc up on acc. 

Forbes, 120 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. Art. dealing 
with new and interesting developments in business 
and finance, written in simple, easily-understood 
language. Interviews with business leaders on sub- 
jects of current interest. No fixed rates. 


Forecast, 6 East 39th St. N. Y. C. News fea- 
ture art. relating to food and health. Art. on child 
care and home management. Interviews with wom- 
en prominent in food and health work. Advisable 
to query editor before submitting material. 1,500 
to 3,500 wds. lc up on acc. 

Golf Illustrated, 425 Fifth Ave. N. Y. C. Good 
helpful golf material for seasoned players and be- 
ginners. Unique clubs. Fine new clubs. Golf photos. 
1,500 to 2,000 wds. 2c on 15th of mo. of pub. 
Grade Teacher (combining Primary Education 
— Popular Educator), 234 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. Only practical art., preferably illustrated 
with photos, of interest to elementary school 
teachers. Interested in poster work and material 
suitable for seat work in primary grades. No 
wholly theoretical art. Overstocked at present. 
1,500 to 2,000 wds. $2.50 to $3 per col. on pub. 
Herald Tribune Magazine, N. Y. Herald Tri- 
bune, 225 West 40th St. N. Y. C. Only art. 
tied definitely to important national news. No his- 
torical nor travel art. Personalities of men and 


women prominent internationally in the news. 
2,500 to 3,000 wds. On pub. 

Hygeia, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, lll. Sci- 
entific material on health presented in popular vein. 
2,000 wds. 1c up on pub. 

Keith’s Beautiful Homes, i) North 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Art. on following subjects 
only: painting and finishing of house; interior 
decoration; furniture; landscaping and gardening; 
construction features. 1,500 to 3,000 wds. On pub. 
Living Age, 280 Broadway, N. Y. C. Uses a 
few unsolicited art.—travel art., sketches of 
European, Asiatic, and a few American statesmen, 
and occasional art. on world affairs. 1,000 to 3,000 
wds. On acc. 

Magazine of Business, A. W. Shaw Co., Cass, 
Huron, & Erie Sts., Chicago, Ill. Art. of definite, 
timely interest to business executives, preferably 
by those leaders, about their problems, and from 
their experience or observation. 1,000 to 2,500 wds. 
Good rates on acc. 

Mentor, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. C. Art. on im- 
portant subjects in the various fields of knowledge. 
Many pictures. 300 to 3,000 wds. On acc. 
Modern Homemaking, Augusta, Me. Art. usu- 
ally arranged for in advance. On acc. 


Motor Boat, 521 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. Accounts 
of cruises in motor boats and cruises with good 
Photos of incidents and scenery along the way. 
Art. of actual experience pertaining to motor boats. 
5,000 wds. 30c to 60c per col. inch on pub. 

Movie Makers, Amateur Cinema League, Inc., 
105 West 40th St., N. Y. C. Interested only in 
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practical art. telling of new things which can be 
done with amateur (16 mm.) movie cameras and 
projectors, or of better ways to do familiar things. 
Stills with art. 1,500 wds. Varying rates on pub. 
Musical America, 235 East 45th St., N .Y. C. 
Art. of distinct literary merit on any subject of 
music and musicians designed to appeal to readers 
who like music. Not over 1,200 wds. $25 to $100 
an art. on acc. 

Musical Courier, 113 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 
Biographical art. Musical discussions. Commen- 
tary art. Current music news. Varying rates on pub. 
Musical Forecast, 551 Union Trust Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. Music and kindred subjects, includ- 
ing all the arts. 500 to 4,000 wds. $3 a col. on acc. 
Musical Observer, 62 Cooper Sq., N. Y. C. 
Sound, lively, practical art. for musically minded 
people. Provocative art. which stimulate discussion. 
Stories of unusual accomplishment in the music 
world. 1,500 to 2,000 wds. %%c on pub. 


Music Trade Review, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
C. Illustrated art. on merchandising of musical 
instruments, with names of dealers. 1,200 to 1,400 
wds. ¥% to Ic on acc. 

Nation, 20 Vesey St., N. Y. C. Art. on matters 
of current interest. 2,000 to 2,500 wds. On pub. 
National Geographic, Hubbard Memorial Hail, 
Washington, D. C. MHuman-interest, personal- 
experience accounts of life, customs, etc. in inter- 
esting places. No technical essays, encyclopedic 
descriptions, or hurried accounts of brief tourist 
visits. Authentic information of broad educational 
value, stressing geographic facts. Fluent, readable, 
narrative style. Subjects should be fresh; i.e., 
country should not have been treated in magazine 
for considerable time. Exacting photographic re- 
quirements. Varying rates. Art. of 5,000 to 7,000 
wds., with 25 to 40 first-class illustrations may 
range in value from $250 to $750 on acc. 
National Motorist, 216 Pine St., San Francisco, 
Calif. Art. relating to historic landmarks, scenic 
beauty, etc. from a motoring standpoint. About 
lc on pub. 


Nation’s Business, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
1615 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Material of 
general business interest to business men. 2,500 
wds. On acc. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 Sixteenth St. N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Popular natural history with 
pictures. Overstocked. 2,500 wds. 1 to 2c on acc. 
New Republic, 421 West 21st St., N. Y. C. 
Short art. of about 2,000 wds. on current social, 
political, and economic questions, 2c on pub. 
Nomad, 150 Lafayette St., N. Y. C. First-per- 
son narrative with emphasis on the human interest. 
Description secondary. 2,000 wds. About Ic on pub. 


Outlook and Independent, 120 East 16th St., 
N. Y. C. Art. written around some definite idea, 
not merely a recital of facts. Subjects of timely in- 
terest. Portraits of prominent men and women. 
Art. showing developments in sections of country 
removed from New York. Art. on prohibition and 
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religion not desired. 3,000 wds. Varying rates 


on pub. 

Photo-Miniature, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. Mono- 
graphs of 10,000 wds. with any necessary illustra- 
tions on some phase of photography. Must be 
practical and definite in information. From experi- 
ence and not from books. Submit outline of sub- 
ject and treatment. $50 on acc. for the monograph, 
with all rights to publication, matter subject to 
editorial revision. 


Popular Science Monthly, 250 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. C. Timely material on new developments 
in science and mechanics, written from “popular” 
point of view. Needs especially 600 to 750-word 
personality sketches of men who have accomplished 
unusual things in world of science. No technical 
art. Up to 10c on acc. 


Postage and the Mailbag, 18 East 18th St., 
N. Y. C. Art. on direct-mail advertising and sell- 
ing. lc on pub. 

Power, McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., 10th Ave. & 36th 
St., N. Y. C. Technical art. on power generation 
and industrial uses, written by engineers or those 
with good technical training. About Ic on acc. 
Power Boating, 1213 West 3d St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Art. on new boats, with novel features of de- 
sign and equipment. Odd types of power boats. 
Actual cruise stories. Technical stories on boat 
building, engines, designing, and equipment. Illus- 
trated stories preferred. 1c, usually on pub. 


Printed Salesmanship, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Art. on advertising, selling of print- 
ing and advertising, discussion of successful adver- 
tising campaigns. Biographical sketches of promi- 
nent adv. men, printers, and artists. 1,000 to 2,000 
wds. 2/3c (with illustrations) on pub. 
Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
to arrange for art. in advance. 


Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. Only 
material of an educational nature, such as stories 
of actual achievement in education, methods for 
classroom use, projects, plays, and any kind of art. 
helpful to teachers, supts., or supervisors. Not over 
1,600 wds. $1.50 a page on pub. 


Radio Broadcast, Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. Technical art. on order only. 
2c on pub. 

Radio News, 230 Fifth Ave. N. Y. C. Only 
constructional art. on radio or allied work. Most 
material is received from those who submit only 
radio apparatus, and leave the description to the 
editors. Varying rates on pub. 

Radio Retailing, McGraw Hill Pub. Co., 10th 
Ave. at 36th St. N. Y. C. Art. on radio store 
management, based on actual experiences of bona 
fide dealers. 1,200 to 1,500 wds. Ic on acc. 


Prefers 
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Rudder, 9 Murray St., N. Y. C. Cruise stories 
(no fiction) illustrated with photos; art. on topics 
of interest to yachtsmen. 2,000 wds. $10 per 
magazine page on pub. 

Science Service, 21st and B Sts., Washington, 
D. C. A syndicate specializing in science. Issues 
Daily Science News Bulletin to newspapers, with 
news stories telling about or interpreting scientific 
events. Reports results of original research and 
meetings of learned societies in a way to enlighten 
the layman. News stories must be so well written 
that large national newspapers will use them with- 
out revision. Preferred length, 300 to 400 wds. 
Ic to 2c on acc. 


Scientific American, 24 West 40th St., N. Y. C. 
Industrial processes, exploration, scientific research, 
engineering, industrial progress—every line that 
has a scientific aspect of accomplishment. 1,800 to 
3,000 wds., amply illustrated. Varying rates on acc. 


Spur, 425 Fifth Ave, N. Y. C. Art. on per- 
sonalities, travel, and other subjects appealing to 
quality, rather than quantity circulation. 1,200 
wds. Varying rates on acc. 


Strength, 2741 N. Palethorp St., Philadelphia. 
Penn. Art. pertaining to health, diet, and physical 
culture. 2,500 to 3,000 wds. 1c on pub. 


Sunset, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Garden and outdoor art. of special appeal to West- 
erners. Limited number of household and building 
art. 1,000 to 1,800 wds. On ace. 


Survey, 112 East 19th St. N.Y. C. Art. almost 
invariably arranged for in advance. $10 per page 
on pub. 

Theatre, 2 West 45th St.. N. Y. C. Most art. 
arranged for in advance. Controversial themes of 
current interest to theatre-goers and the world of 
the theatre. 2,000 wds. 2c on acc. 


Travel, 7 West 16th St.. N. Y. C. Travel art. 
on any part of the world, written from a new and 
unusual point of view, with plenty of human inter- 
est. Art. must be illustrated by striking photos 
on glossy paper. 1,500 to 5,000 wds. Ic a wd., $1 
for photos, on pub. 


Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. Tech- 
nical art. on corn-belt agriculture. 1,000 wds. or 
less. % to lc on pub. 

World’s Work, 244 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Sub- 
jects relating to all industries, education, science, 
religion, and to various phases of the arts. 6,000 
wds. By arrangement on acc. 


World Traveler, 247 Park Ave., N. Y. C.’ More 
or less light travel art., preferably not too descrip- 
tive or geographical. Interested especially in travel 
personalities. 1,500 to 3,000 wds. Photos with art. 
$25 to $50 on pub. 
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Prize Offers and Awards 


AMERICAN HUMANE EpucaTIoNn Society — 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass., offers 
prizes of $50 and $25 for the best editorials 
on the Be Kind to Animals Anniversary of 
1929, appearing in periodicals anywhere in 
the U. S. or Canada between March 1 and 
April 30, 1929. The general subject of the 
editorial should be the value of the Be Kind 
to Animals Anniversary in promoting humane 
education and in actually preventing cruelty 
to animals. Contestants should mail a copy 
of the printed editorial, showing the name of 
newspaper or magazine, and the place and 
date of publication, with the name of the 
writer on the margin, to the Editorial Contest 
Editor, at the above address, not later than 
May 15. 


NorMAL INSTRUCTOR AND Primary PLANS — 
Dansville, N. Y., announces a 1929 travel con- 
test similar to that of last year, open to 
teachers in public elementary and high schools, 
and in parochial and private schools covering 
grades 1 to 12; principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents; instructors of teachers-in- 
training; 1929 graduates of teacher-training 
institutions. Two sets of prizes of $150, $100, 
$75, $50, $40, two of $30 each, and five of 
$25 each will be awarded to writers in two 
groups, on “Travel Abroad,” and “Travel at 
Home” (U.S. and Canada), the travel to be 
largely by rail or boat during the vacation 
of 1929. Manuscripts of not over 2,500 words 
should reach the Travel Editor, above ad- 
dress, not later than Oct. 15. A circular giv- 
ing details concerning the submission of man- 


uscripts may be secured from the Travel 
Editor. 


Our Dumps Animas — 180 Longwood Ave., 
Boston, Mass., offers prizes of $100 and $50 
for the best original essays of not more than 
1,500 words on the subject, “The Claims of 
the Animal World on Mankind for Justice 
and Compassion,” received not later than 
May 15. Prize-winning essays will become 


the property of Our Dumb Animals. Other 
essays, if desired, may be purchased on terms 
to be arranged. 


PorTRY, A MAGAZINE OF VERSE — 232 East 
Erie St., Chicago, Ill., announces a prize of 
$250 offered anonymously for the best poem 
in 8 to 300 lines on the subject of peace or in 
in any way representing the world’s new hope 
as expressed in the recent signing of the Peace 
Pact. Poems previously published will not 
be eligible. Any number of poems may be 
submitted by a contestant. No poems will be 
returned. The contest closes Sept. 1, and the 
decision and prize-winning poem will be pub- 
lished in the November issue of Poetry. 


Longmans, Green & Company announce that 
the prize of $2,000 in their juvenile fiction 
contest has been awarded to Charles J. Finger 
for his book “Courageous Companions,” the 
story of an English lad who sailed with 
Magellan. For a previous book “Tales of Sil- 
ver Lands,” Mr. Finger was awarded the 
John Newbery medal. 


The Harper’s — American Girl prize of $2,000 
for a girls’ story was also awarded to a man, 
Walter S. Ball, for his story of Italian-Ameri- 
can life “Carmella Commands,” which will be 
serialized in the American Girl aad published 
in book form by Harper & Brothers. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION — 1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor pees ($200) in American history, offered in even 
years, the Herbert Baxter Adams A. ze ($200) in the 
history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in odd years, 
and the annual George Louis Beer prize ($250) for the 
best work upon any phase of European international 
history since 1895. Contests close April 1 of each year. 
MSS. should be sent to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE — 250 Park Ave., New 
York. $30, $20, and $10 monthly for letters on assigned 
topics. Contests close the 20th of each month. 


AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE — Wauwatosa, Wis. 
$15, $10, and $5 for the best poems in each issue. Pre- 
ference in publication to members of Amer. Lit. Assoc. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY—8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. $100, $50, and $25 for essays by college’ students; 
and $50, $25, and $15 for essays by high school students, 
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both contests closing at 5 P. M., April 5. See Dec. 


WRITER 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY, LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
AND GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. — $10,000 in addi- 
tion to book royalties for a novel. Closes Jan. 15. Send 
MSS. to Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. See Mar. WRITER 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS —8 Arlington 
St., Boston, Mass. $5,000 for the most interesting biog- 
raphy or autobiography, submitted before May 1, 1929. 
See June WRITER. 

MRS. SIMON BARUCH UNIV. PRIZE — Mrs. A. H. 
= chairman, 2200 Rivermont Ave., Lynchburg, 
Ja. Biennial prize of $1,000 for best essay on Southern 
preferably in the period of the Confederacy, 
student in college at 
Closes May 1, 1929. 


history, 
by graduate or undergraduate 
present or within past three years. 
See Oct. WRITER. 

BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE — 36 So. State St., Chicago, 
Ill. Five menthly prizes of $100 each for true stories 
of real experience in 2,000 words. See June WRITER 


BOZART — Box 67, Station E., Atlanta, Ga. $25 for 
best satiric poem (not over 40 lines) in iambic pen- 
tameter, published in Bozart, Sept., 1928—July, 1929 
See Oct. WRITER 

WITTER BYNNER UNDERGRADUATE POETRY 
PRIZE — 324 Buena Vista Road, Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
$150 for best poems by American 
test closing May 15. See Feb. WRIT 
JONATHAN CAPE, LTD.— 30 Bedford Sq., W. 
London, England. Joint prize of £1,000 in advance royals 
ties offered by Cape and Harper & Brothers for best 
novel by British subject. Closes August 1. See Feb. 
WRITER. 

CHATTO & WINDUS — 97 
London, W. C. 2, England 
and £150 for _— historical 
See Aug. WRITER 


CONTEMPORARY ge 107 So. Mansfield Ave., 
Margate, Atlantic Cit $25 for best narrative 
poem, to appear in — oa $10 for villanelle, 
contest closing May 1; $10 for short poem in analyzed 
rhyme, contest closing June 1. $15 for song for League 
for Industrial Democracy, contest closing Mer 1. See 


Feb. WRITER. 


DREYFUSS ART CO., INC.—137 Varick St., N. Y. 
Bonuses of $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5 for the Christmas, 
Valentine, Easter, and Every Day sentiments selling 
best during the year following publication. Details, 
March WRITER. 

EXTENSION MAGAZINE and THE STRATFORD 
COMPANY — 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. $2,000 
for best Catholic novel. Closes Oct. 1. See Jan 
WRITER 

FORGE — 5746 Dorchester Ave., 
mainly to poetry. Annual prizes of $100 
June WRITER. 

THE FORUM — First Short Story Editor, 441 Lexington 
Ave., New York, is featuring first short stories at 
reguiar space rates. See April, 1928 WRITER. 


FRANCIS BACON AWARD—Simon & Schuster, 37 
West 57th St., and the Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., New 
York. $7,500 and a medal for non- fiction, book-length 
MS. which “humanizes knowledge.” Closes April 15. 
See Ps WRITER 

GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS — Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 2300 Pershing Sq. 
Bldg., New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Applications by Nov. 15. See 
July WRITER. 

HART SCHAFFNER & MARX ECONOMIC PRIZES — 
Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, chairman, Univ. of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. $1,000 and $500 for essays on approved 
economic subjects by residents of U. S. or Can. Closes 
June 1. $300 and $200 for economic essays by under- 
graduates. Closes July 1. See Nov. WRITER. 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST. $25,000 for best tem- 


perance plan offered as substitute for national prohibi- 


undergraduate, con 
ER 


& 9 St. Martin’s Lane, 
Adva nee 1 oyalties of £300 
novels Closes May 31. 


Chicago, Ill. Devoted 
and $25. See 


The 


ny 
tion. Closes April 30. Address Temperance Contest 
Com., c/o any Hearst newspaper. See Mar. WRITER. 


LIBERTY — 247 Park Ave., New York. $500, $250, $100, 
$50, and four prizes of $25 each, for solutions to unsolved 
murder mysteries. See Mar. WRITER. 
LIFE — Short Story Editor, 598 Madison Ave., New York. 
000, $1,500, and $500 for the best short-short stories 
published in Life in 1929. See Mar. WRITER 


LOVE AFFAIRS — Fawcett Publications, Robbinsdale, 
Minn. $500, $100, $75, $50, and eleven prizes of $25 for 
solutions to mystery story in magazine. Closes April 
10. See Dec. WRITER. 

POETRY — 232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, Guarantor’s Prize of $100, Young Poet’s 
Prize of $100, Midland Author’s Prize of $100 for poems 
appearing in the magazine during the year ending in 
November. See Feb. WRITER. 


POETRY REVIEW OF LONDON — Mrs. A. H, Bart- 
lett, Amer. Ed., 299 Park Ave., New York. $150, $50, 
$25, $15 for poems about cathedrals. Closes May 15. 
See Jan. WRITER. 


POETRY SOCIETY OF SO. CAROLINA— 62 Broad 
St., Charleston, S. C. $100 for best poem by a South- 
erner; $100 for best book of poems in current year by 
Southerner; both contests closing Feb. 28; $25 for best 
poem by member, closing date April 15. See Jan. 
WRITER. 

POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY— 250 Fifth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
“Kinks that will Help your Car.” See April WRITER. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LETTERS— offered annually 
under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. $1,000 
for the American novel published during the year, pref- 
erably one which shall best present the wholesome 
atmosphere of American life; $1,000 for the original 
American play, performed in New York, which shall 
best represent the educational value and power of the 
stage; $2,000 for the best book of the year upon the 
history of the U. S.; $1,000 for the best American 
biography teaching patriotic and unselfish services to 
the people, illustrated by an eminent example, excluding, 
as too obvious, the names of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln; $1,000 for the best volume of verse 
published during the year by an American author. 
Also, prizes in journalism: a gold medal for the most 
meritorious public service by any American newspaper 
during the year; $500 for the best example of corre- 
spondence; $500 for the best editorial article; $1,000 for 
the best example of a reporter’s work; and $500 for the 
best cartoon. Also three traveling scholarships having 
a value of $1,800 each, for graduates of the School of 
Journalism. Nominations of candidates must be made 
in writing on or before Feb. 1 of each year, to the Sec- 
retary of Columbia University, New York, on forms 
which may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE —25 West 
45th St., New York. Bi-weekly prize of $15 for the best 
contribution on an assigned subject to the department 
called “The Wits’ Weekly.” Consult the current issue 
for the subject. 

TRUE STORY MAGAZINE — True Story MS. Contest, 
Dept. C-98, 1926 Broadway, New York. $1,000, $600, $400, 
two prizes of $200, and four of $150, soem for true 
stories in first person. See Feb. WRIT 


WAR NOVEL eaenedintatns --Rensnete Mifflin 
Company, 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. $25,000 offered by 
Houghton Mifflin and the American Legion meothy 
for the best novel with the World War as a backgroun 
Contest closes 5 P. M., May 1, 1929. Details, April, 1928 
WRITER. 

YALE REVIEW AWARD — Yale Review, New Haven, 
Conn. $2,000 for best article on some “public question 
in national or international affairs,” published in issues 
through Summer, 1929. See Nov. WRITER. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS — Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to Amer. poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a vol- 
ume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and Nov 1 
See Aug. WRITER. 
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